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World-Trade Factor, and Basic Element in U.S. Economic Foreign Policy 





International ‘Travel Program 
Initiated by United States 


tor 
| Wide-Ranging Movement Sound, Direct Economic Aid 
; -¢ SAWYER A WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT for the AS AN EXCHANGE PRODUCER, travel 
‘Ce | CHARLES. : development of travel has been initiated is important. It provides a sound and 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCI with the establishment of the Interna- direct aid in “closing the gap” between 
tional Union of Official National Travel our exports and imports. Its develop- 
ean, Organizations which now has a formal ment should lessen the imbalance in our 
coral My membership of more than 30 countries trade. 
Fina = UNITED STATES has adopted and the active participation of nearly 20 U. S. foreign travel has been our great- 





others. This body has become a con- 
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Wa. as an integral part of its economic for- , wf est single commodity import for many 
ends fel eign policy the encouragement of tourist sultative member of the United Nations years. During the period 1920-40 more 
: : ; é is dedicated to promoting a free flow i i 
. Mi. | and commercial travel among countries. uae gpa d 7 . ™ “a ree | - than $8,000,000,000 in purchasing power 
» Third & Travel contributes to friendly relations of visitors among the member nations. was generated as a result of American 

| : anaes ; In addition to the far-reaching impor- i i 
Joseph} among nations by promoting economic cst ae A we P foreign travel. This amount was more 
‘| understanding and mutual cultural ap- ance of these steps to the general peace than double the value of our coffee or 
ae preciation and prosperity of the world, I believe they rubber imports and three times that of 
, are of special significance to American . i i 
N. Y, The Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 naan nto to: tte American taxpayer sac. copdihnmnanctingrs eremenape 
Fifth anf which created the Economic Cooperation pang fecatlbasproniegeneei 0 When one considers that travel ex- 
2, Ok} Administration authorized its Adminis- hs as ‘ 7 hig i eal b ns penditures were equivalent during this 
7 trator, in cooperation with the Depart- them earn dollars with which to buy 20-year period to more than half the 
. ment of Commerce, to facilitate and en- American products vital to their eco- difference between our imports and ex- 
Ferman $ courage through private and_ public nomic recovery and development. Travel ports, their value as a basic support to 
2, Pa, a to rt. and other agencies the dollars are not loan or grant dollars— our foreign trade can be viewed in the 
meaeey ©6‘Wavel, transport, a na they are earned dollars. They come in : 
travel of United States residents to and “ate a proper perspective. They were sufficient 
en thin the countries participating in the "turn for services rendered. Their eX- — t pay for more than 10 percent of our 
entral Ay y eco ‘les participe > : . 
_ we whe penditure has a threefold value. First, cuneate - Cities tannin Meade 
> rogram. . . : . - . 
. pal _— ; the traveler gets education, experience, . 
This action has been crystallized by ond. entertainmaes: ceneni: tine. eet Travel and trade, in other words, go 
reg, “ - agreements . tint ae ee pian ‘i h j ' 
te the signing of agreements, by partici country gets exchange vital to its econ- and in hand 
ai pating countries, with the United States omy: and third, the dollars return home Naturally, the war interrupted travel, 
rbossett & under which they will undertake to fa- in terms of increased trade. business ac- but it rebounded with the end of hostili- 
cilitate and encourage expanded travel. tivity, and employment. ties. The pent-up demand for travel by 
Sie &) =A European Travel Commission of 16 U. S. residents and the heightened inter- 
Va. 


participating countries has been formed 


Broad & est in foreign countries resulted in an ex- 
“ and officially recognized by the Organiza- penditure of more than $549,000,000 for 
Marke &| tion for European Economic Coopera- foreign travel in 1946 and $681,000,000 in 
+1, Uub tion (representing the Marshall Plan 1947. Expenditures for 1947 were higher 
Mea) countries) as the body to foster the de- than for any year since 1930, which still 
Lede velopment of travel to and within those reflected the prosperity period of the 

' countries. twenties. Foreign-travel expenditures in 
o be In the Western Hemisphere the con- 1948 are expected to be even greater than 
Pans a Wibution of travel to economic develop- in 1947 despite the restrictive effect of 
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ment, trade expansion, and cultural ap- 
preciation was formally recognized in 
the economic agreements signed by the 
21 American Republics at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, early this year. These nations 
pledged their individual and concerted 
action to encourage the development of 
travel, eliminate unnecessary barriers to 
its growth, and remove discrimination 
between travelers on the basis of the pur- 
pose of their visit, be it health, pleasure, 
education, or business. To implement 
these undertakings an Inter-American 
Travel Congress is to be held at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in December. 

November 8. 
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Hon. Charles Sawyer, 


Secretary of Commerce. 


tense political situations abroad. This 
rapid growth demonstrates the scope of 
the demand for foreign travel. 

Such large expenditures came about 
despite the literal morass of official bar- 
riers to travel that had sprung up during 
the war, and despite the lack of adequate 
air and shipping transport facilities for 
passengers resulting from the war. 

The potential contribution of travel 
expenditures to the maintenance of for- 
eign trade deserves strong emphasis. 
Department of Commerce analyses show, 
historically, a close relationship between 
United States travel expenditures abroad 











Many U. S. travelers, making dollars available to foreign peoples, enjoy vacations in the 
North of Europe. 


and national income levels. On the basis 
of this relationship, and assuming the 
existence of satisfactory travel facilities 
and conditions equivalent to those in pre- 
war years, U. S. travel expenditures 
abroad should create, in my judgment, 
more than $1,000,000,000 exchange per 
annum. This can be used to buy U. S. 
goods or pay interest on and amortize 
loans, and generally help stabilize the 
world’s economy. 


New Factors Now Operative 


THESE FIGURES are _ conservative. 
They are based on an assumed national 
income of between $160,000,000,000 and 
$200,000,000,000. We have already 
passed this latter income figure; our 
national income for 1947 was in excess 
of $200,000,000,000. Furthermore, new 
elements not taken into consideration in 
this estimate have come into play—for 
example, increased speed and comfort of 
transportation, the great increase in the 
number of paid vacations the American 
worker now receives, the introduction of 
millions of our war veterans to interest 
in foreign places, peoples, and events, 
and our current programs involving 
international economic and political co- 
operation. These and other factors lead 
us to believe that the possibilities of U. S. 
foreign travel as a creator of exchange 
in customer countries are probably 
greater than estimated above. 


Judicious Action Called For 


HOWEVER, to realize fully on the devel- 
opment of this sustaining factor in our 
foreign trade we must take several ac- 
tions. We must convince Americans and 
others that travel is a basic source of 
income which must be consciously and 
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‘ 
aggressively developed to help create na- 
tional and international financial stabil- 
ity and expanded trade. We must attack 
all outmoded official barriers to travel 
which are not vital to public welfare or 
safety. We must improve and develop 
the travel industry. We must learn 
more of the nature and scope of the 
travel market, and we must bend our 
efforts intelligently toward its intensive 
development. 

We believe the greatest 
lies in fostering and 
development of the low-cost volume 
travel trade. The Treasury Department 
has estimated that there are 10,547,000 


“potential” 
encouraging the 





st. Be 


American 


travelers . visit 
(This is 


famous Xochimilco, in Mexico.) 


Great numbers 


Latin countries. 


people in the United States in 194g With 
net taxable incomes of over $3,000 Der 
annum. From this group have come th, 
greater number of our travelers in th, 
past. A surprising number of these tay, 
payers are in the lower brackets. If 
foreign travel can be budgeted to fit the, 
pocketbooks as well as their Vacation | 
schedules, a great new market can } | 
developed as a sustaining element to our 
international trade. 

Travel contributes to trade in othe 
ways than merely creating dollar ey. 
change. New consumers are introduce 
to new goods, and U. S. and foreign buy. 
nessmMen are introduced to new outlets | 
and new sources of supply. The trade. 
generating force of travel is felt keenly 
in each locality. The travel dollar jg 
spent at the grass roots of each national 
economy, and its rapid turn-over in the 
hands of local merchants creates ap | 
atmosphere of business confidence ang 
Stimulates economic recovery. 





New Advisory Committee 


WITH THESE OBJECTIVES in mind, 1] 
have authorized the establishment of an | 
Advisory Committee on travel. Business | 
leaders in various segments of the travel 
industry are represented in this Com- 
mittee which will advise the Department 
of Commerce on measures to be taken to | 
foster and promote the development of | 
travel in the same way we seek the de. | 
velopment of exports and imports of | 
merchandise. 

However, it is the job of private in- | 
dustry to carry out the direct operations 
of promotion and development of inter- 
national travel. The role of Government 
is to facilitate and encourage the efforts 
of private industry. Government can | 


only pave the way for the genius of 
private enterprise to develop interna- 
tional travel as a. basic economic | 
resource 


**To Create Proper Climate” 


WE, IN THE DEPARTMENT of Com- 
merce, can develop information on the 
significance of travel, the nature and 
scope of the international travel industry 
and market here and abroad, the official 
barriers and burdens upon travel, and 
the plans and programs of other coun- 
tries. We can stimulate interest and ac- 
tivity in development and can attack 
these barriers through official channels. , 
But the application of business experi- 
ence, know-how, and vision to the pro- 
motion of travel and the improvement of 
facilities and accommodations is the job 
of private enterprise. 

We will bend every effort to create the 
proper climate for business expansion of 
the travel trade. And I believe we cal | 
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safely rely on business imagination and I 


energy to develop and serve this worthy 
market. 
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In a Changing World Economy, Oversea Trade Assumes New Importance 


Relationship of U.S. Foreign Aid 
to the Nation’s World Trade 


Witttam McCuesney Martin, Jr. 


CHAIRMAN, EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


OF WASHINGTON 


Dice THAT the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration is in full Operation, 
we have before us renewed evidence of 
the crucial importance of our postwar 
aid, both to this country and to the world 
at large. When World War II began, the 
United States was only moderately active 
in world trade, and its industry was 
geared primarily to the domestic market. 
But, by the early part of 1945, exports 
under lend-lease alone were leaving this 
country at the staggering rate of $16,000,- 
000,000 per annum. At the same time 


| that our industrial machine was thus ex- 





panding, the war was forcing the rest of 
the world to contract. Now, more than 
3 years after VJ-day and despite the 
really remarkable degree of world recov- 
ery, especially in Western Europe, the 
United States’ productive capacity is such 
that the free people of the world still 
depend upon it to provide the additional 
assistance essential to the completion of 
their own earnest self-aid efforts. 

It seems to me that the whole approach 


| taken by the American Government after 


this war, supported as it has been by both 
major parties and the American people as 


| a whole, contrasts most favorably with 





the approach taken at the end of World 
WarI. In no area is this reflected more 
clearly than in the contrasting attitude 
toward the repayment problem after the 
two wars. 

After World War I we insisted, with- 
out any regard to the feasibility of repay- 
ment, that our European allies repay for 
all United States aid, even for the shot 
and shell which had been expended on 
the field of battle. After World War II, 
in contrast, there has been a growing ap- 
Preciation of the fact that we can ap- 
proach the whole foreign lending prob- 
lem only from the point of view of a 
realistic appraisal of the borrowing 
countries’ capacity to repay. 
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In the case of Europe, there is a grow- 
ing recognition that we can not reason- 
ably expect Europe to repay all, or per- 
haps even a major part, of the total aid 
required from the United States. This 
current estimate of the repayment pros- 
pects for United States foreign aid, it 
should be noted, is contrary to the origi- 
nal hope of this Government. It was 
thought in 1945 that, apart from 
UNRRA-type relief aid, the emergency 
reconstruction needs of the war-torn 
areas of Europe and Asia (exclusive of 
Great Britain) would be on a small 
enough scale so that they could be met 
entirely through loans—in the first in- 
stance by the Export-Import Bank on a 
stop-gap basis and then principally by 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The British 
needs were to be met through a separate 
line of credit. As we all recall, a large 
measure of dollar aid was rendered in 
1946 and 1947 on this straight loan basis. 
There was the British loan of $3,750,- 
000,000; Export-Import Bank recon- 
struction credits of over $2,000,000,000; 
and surplus-property and post-VJ-day 
lend-lease credits of nearly $3,000,000,000. 


New Basis Imperative 


BY THE MIDDLE of 1947, however, 
it had become generally recognized that 
some new basis for financing the dollar 
aid requirements of Europe had to be 
found. The Export-Import Bank emer- 
gency reconstruction credits were com- 
ing to an end early in 1947, as available 
resources were exhausted and in con- 
formity with the understanding that the 
International Bank, which was just be- 
ginning to operate, would assume re- 
sponsibility for this type of credits. The 
latter institution, however, found it im- 
practicable to raise funds in the open 
market in the amounts required for fur- 
ther reconstruction needs; nor did it ap- 
pear likely that the countries involved 
could service additional credits on a loan 
basis. The British line of credit, ex- 
pected to last until 1951, was largely ex- 
hausted by the end of August 1947. 

The unavailability of private financing 
made it clear that, if the remaining dol- 


lar needs of Europe were to be met, they 
would have to be met directly by the 
United States Government. Accord- 
ingly, the logical and necessary bulwarks 
to the Export-Import Bank reconstruc- 
tion credits and the British lines of cred- 
its were the interim aid grants to France, 
Italy, and Austria in the winter of 1947 
and the ECA grants and loans now being 
processed. The emergence of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program reflected the 
conviction of the Executive Branch and 
Congress that the remaining postwar 
dollar-aid requirements might extend 
over a further 4-year period, might 
amount to as much as $17,000,000,000 
and would have to be met largely (up- 
wards of 80 percent) on a grant rather 
than a loan basis. 

Despite the fact that further United 
States aid will be largely on a grant 
basis, the long-term dollar financing in- 
volved in the postwar recovery effort may 
well reach a total of over $15,000,000,000 
by 1951. This includes Export-Import 
Bank credits of about $3,000,000,000; the 
British loan of $3,750,000,000; surplus- 
property and post-VJ-day lend-lease 
credits of perhaps $3,000,000,000; a 4- 
year European Recovery Program loan 
and guaranty total of perhaps $4,000,- 
000,000; and International Bank and 
non-guaranteed private loans and direct 
investments abroad of indeterminate 
magnitude. 


Major Policy Problem 


LONG-TERM dollar lending of this mag- 
nitude will mean average annual serv- 
ice charges of around $1,000,000,000 
throughout most of the 1950’s and 1960’s. 
This creates a major policy problem for 
the United States. From the standpoint 
of the borrowing countries, it means that 
they will have to develop an export sur- 
plus of approximately the same amount 
to meet the service charges, unless this 
country provides them with the neces- 
sary dollars through continued private 
lending and direct investments abroad 
on a corresponding scale. From the 
standpoint of this country, it means that, 
unless borrowing countries can develop 
such an export surplus, they will either 
have to default on their obligations to 


a 
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Molten brass in a U. S. foundry. Both of the principal components of this alloy— 
copper and zinc—are metals in which the United States is deficient. 


us or drastically curtail their future im- 
ports from this country. 

There are, basically, two patterns of 
national behavior on the part of the 
United States—the choice of which will 
largely determine whether or not and to 
what extent our loans will be paid back. 

First: We can continue indefinitely to 
lend abroad and in this fashion provide 
dollars on a scale sufficient to avoid a 
net repayment problem and thus post- 
pone the day of reckoning. 

Second: We can encourage the de- 
velopment of an increased flow of im- 
ports into this country sufficient to en- 
able the borrowing countries both to 
meet the service charges on their long- 
term obligations to us and also to con- 
tinue to buy the products of this country 
on a scale essential to their welfare and 
to ours. 

I find it hard to believe that many 
Americans would consciously favor sacri- 
ficing our export interests, or encourag- 
ing an indefinite continuance of foreign 
lending with little prospect of eventual 
repayment, merely to curtail an increased 
flow of imports into this country. The 
only real hope I see for a revival of true 
world trade, the reestablishment of an 
effective multilateral trading system, and 
the solution of the dollar repayment 
problem, lies in the expansion of this 
country’s foreign trade, both on the im- 
port and the export side, and the even- 
tual development of a normal import sur- 
plus. Our foreign trade percentagewise 
may be small. It may be only 5, 7, or 9 
percent—but it is my conviction that it 
represents the marginal difference be- 
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tween (1) full employment and a rising 
standard of living or (2) going backward 
to a period of a lower standard of living 
with less production of goods and sub- 
stantial unemployment. 


More Imports *‘Absolutely 
Essential” 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the 
Export-Import Bank is of the opinion 
that this repayment problem makes an 
increased volume of imports an abso- 
lutely essential element of a healthy, 
thriving United States postwar foreign 
trade. The Bank has a very special in- 
terest in this matter by reason of the 
specific requirement in our statute that 
we have reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment before making a loan. It is the 
opinion of the Board of the Bank that, 
if the whole broad postwar effort to re- 
vive world trade and reestablish an ef- 
fective multilateral trading system suc- 
ceeds, the countries to which we have 
made the two-odd billion dollars of emer- 
gency reconstructional loans should be 
in a position to repay these loans. It is 
our practical judgment that the great- 
est hope for a solution of the repayment 
problem lies in an appropriate expansion 
of imports into this country; indeed, in 
the absence of an indefinite continuation 
of official United States foreign aid, this 
is the only way in which the borrowing 
countries will be able to meet the service 
charges on their obligations and continue 
to buy the products of this country es- 
sential to their welfare. 


The question that immediately Come; 
to mind is: Will it be necessary to take 
positive steps to ensure an aPpropriat, 
expansion of imports, or will such an eX. 
pansion take place more or less auto. 
matically during the postwar period) 

There are several factors Operating 
toward an automatic increase in imports 

First, travel expenditures abroad 
should increase substantially in the pog, | 
war world if for no other reason thay 
the fact that our national income has 
risen so substantially above prewa 
levels. Some argue that this factor alone 
may virtually solve our import problem: 
in any event, it seems very likely tha 
this will turn out to be a highly importay; | 
single source of extra dollars for foreign 
countries. 

Secondly, imports of raw materials 
should be at substantially higher levels 
as a result of higher national income ang 





the wartime depletion of domestic sup- 
plies of many such items. Who woul 
have thought, for example, that copper, 
lead, and zinc would ever have been ip 
short supply in the United States? 


partially competitive with United States 
products, may rise substantially with 
continuing high national income here 
and progressive recovery abroad. 


“Buying Pressure”’ Abroad 


AS AGAINST these considerations— 
although they clearly presage a larger 
total volume of imports in the postwar 
period than in the past—we must bear 
in mind the fact that the same circum. 
stances of high United States national 
income and demand for foreign products 
will set in motion as great or even 
greater demands in foreign countries 
for United States products 

Experience has already demonstrated 
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that foreign customers will buy Amer- | 


ican goods up to the full limit of their 
dollar resources. It has been the rela- 
tive shortage of dollars abroad, and not 
lack of demand for American goods, 
which has operated since the late 20's to 
restrict the vigor and growth of our 
natural export industries. Indeed, for- 
eign countries have consistently tended 
since 1945 to buy United States goods 
beyond the limit of prudent financial 
management. The pressure to do this 
will be greater than ever until the rav- 
ages of war have been fully repaired. 


“Cannot Afford To Sit Back” 


Because of the above considerations, it 
is my conviction that we cannot afford 
to sit back and rely upon a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances to bring 
about an increase in imports sufficient 0 
achieve equilibrium in our international 


(Continued on p. 14) 
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Soundest Way of Maintaining Foreign Buying Capacity at High Level 


The Why and How of Imports: 


Facing Up to a Challenge 


. ) . 

EUGENE MAUR BRADERMAN 
\ssISTANT TO THE ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


)EPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘Tear SOUND PROMOTION of the 


semi. | inevitably contributes to the Nation’s 
only | economic stability and well-being is to- 


States 


day accepted as axiomatic. While agree- 


with ment on this general idea is complete, 
here | there are—and probably always will be— 
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| many differing ideas on what is and what 


is not sound promotion. 

Under the pressure of wartime needs, 
the industrial activity of the United 
States was geared to a tremendous out- 
put—far more than would be consumed 
domestically under more settled peace- 
time conditions. Since the nation’s in- 
dustry is capable of producing great 
quantities of manufactured products, 
and since there is a huge potential de- 
mand for them throughout the world, 
it would seem to be sound practice to con- 
tinue producing at full capacity, distribu- 
ting the goods where they are needed 
and can be paid for. 

Maintaining the highly developed pro- 
ductive capacity created by wartime re- 
quirements will assure, further, contin- 
ued employment for the many millions 
of workers now gainfully employed in 
the industrial establishment. The neces- 
sity of maintaining a full-employment 
program has been accepted as sound 
basic policy. It is an inescapable conse- 
quence, therefore, that great quantities 
of American products must find their 
way into export channels. 


| How Can Other Peoples Pay Us? 


THE PRINCIPAL OBSTACLE to such a 
program, of course, is the inability of 
people in other countries to pay for such 
a flow of goods. In the past, absorption 
abroad of American goods was balanced 
in large part by U. S. imports from other 
countries. While the value of exports 
of goods, for decades, has exceeded the 
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value of imports, other important sources 
of dollars enabled foreign countries to 
balance their accounts with us. These 
included U. S. loans to and investments 
in these countries; U. S. purchases of 
services such as transportation, banking, 
and insurance; foreign expenditures by 
U.S. travelers; and income received from 
foreign investments in this country. 

Both the severe depression of the thir- 
ties and the financial drain of World War 
II resulted in a sharp contraction, for 
foreign countries, of sources of U. S. 
dollars. In the decade prior to the war, 
there developed a chronic shortage of 
dollars resulting principally from the 
weakness of U. S. import demand during 
this period. Since the volume of U. S. 
exports, even though sharply contracted, 
still exceeded imports, other nations were 
hard put to find dollar funds to pay for 
this deficit. Their difficulties were in- 
creased by a decline in U. S. tourist ex- 
penditures and a drying up of U. S. in- 
vestment funds. As a result, foreign 
investments in the United States were 
liquidated to obtain dollars, U. S. inter- 
est payments on these investments 
ceased, and the great flow of foreign 
gold to the United States set in. 


The tremendous needs of the United 
States during the war rebuilt dollar bal- 
ances in many areas, chiefly in Latin 
America. With the end of hostilities and 
the availability once again of American 
products which had been unobtainable 
or extremely scarce during the early 40’s, 
there was a tremendous upsurge in ex- 
ports from the United States. This was 
further actuated by loans to other coun- 
tries, both governmental and nongovern- 
mental, for rehabilitation activities. But 
the volume of exports is again declining 
as one foreign country after another finds 
its dollar resources dwindling as a result 
of the flow of American goods abroad 
without a corresponding movement of 
foreign goods into the United States. 


Three Possible Ways 


THERE ARE ONLY A FEW alternative 
methods of maintaining foreign buying 
capacity at a high level. (1) Wecan lend 
(or give) these countries the funds to en- 
able them to purchase American prod- 
ucts; (2) through the travel expendi- 
tures of our nationals in these foreign 
countries, sizable sums of U. S. dollars 
can be made available; and (3) we can 





Fifteen hundred pounds of Multan lamb skins being loaded at Karachi, Pakistan. 
Destination: New York. 











PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS PHOTO 


Handicraft products of foreign workmen form one class of commodities in which there 


exist today unquestioned opportunities for advantageous import expansion. 


Here 


we see a Florida importer and an employee examining a hand-tooled leather hand- 


bag from Guatemala—part of a shipment of Latin Amefican handicraft received by 


airplane. 
buy goods and services from these coun- 
tries. Let us examine these methods of 
providing dollars. 

1. Providing these countries with funds 
cannot be long continued. In the first 
place, the countries themselves must de- 
cline loans beyond a certain point at 
which there arises the fear that their 
economy must become intolerably sub- 
ject to our own. Even now there is a 
rising cry of ‘dollar imperialism” in vari- 
ous areas. Secondly, there exists at all 
times the risk of dishonor of the loans 
by the countries themselves, by overthrow 
of the borrowing government, by bank- 
ruptcy, by expropriation. Thirdly, and 
most importantly, there must eventually 
come an unwillingness on our own part to 
invest any further. 

2. Tourism has been termed “our 
greatest single import.” Estimated ex- 
penditures this year will unquestionably 
reach the largest total ever attained. 
U. S. expenditures abroad in 1947, exclu- 
sive of fare payments, totaled $544,000,- 
000. Projected expenditures for the 
coming years are variously estimated be- 
tween $1,000,600,000 and $2,000,000,000 
annually. This total is predicated on 
high U. S. income figures, a healthy 
restoration of travel facilities, and the 
availability of tourist accommodations in 
all parts of the world to which tourism is 
ordinarily directed. The most favorable 
of these figures constitutes about 15 per- 
cent of the annual goal for U. S. ex- 
ports. Travel by U. S. residents should 
assuredly be vigorously stimulated, as 
emphasized by Secretary Sawyer in the 
leading article in this issue of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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3. The broadest and most substantial 
way of tackling the problem is for us to 
import more from other 
tries—the products they can make more 
readily than we can. Practically every 
nation in the world produces some things 
which we need, want, and can use with- 
out detriment to our domestic produc- 
tion. If we buy from these countries, it 
will provide them with dollars with which 
to buy from us. In this way, these coun- 
tries can become healthy markets for 
the U. S. commodities which must be ex- 
ported if American production is to be 
maintained at levels sufficiently high to 
assure continued prosperity at home. 

At present, it is true, there are signifi- 
cant factors operating against the rapid 
increase of imports from abroad. A 
number of European and Asiatic coun- 
tries have been so devastated by the war 
that they are not yet able to furnish 
goods in large quantities because of in- 
adequate fuel and power and transporta- 
tion, and the decimation or dislocation 
of manpower. 


goods coun- 


Range of Desirable Imports 
Is Wide 


NOTWITHSTANDING these __siimita- 
tions—which may be regarded as tem- 
porary—there are now available many 
products that other countries are better 
able than we to produce in the quantities 
we require. That we do require such 
goods is strikingly evidenced, for ex- 
ample, by the American automotive in- 
dustry, which reports that in the pro- 
duction of a typical automobile—a prod- 
uct we certainly make better and more 
cheaply than any other country—there 


are 300 different items which must , 
imported from 55 different countrig 
These materials would certainly Not by 
imported if it were more practica] and 
economical to obtain them in this eoyp, 
try. To a greater or less degree, the 
same is true of telephones, radios, gjp. 
planes, locomotives, and many othe 
products of heavy industry. Even daily 
newspapers and weekly and monthly 
periodicals depend to a large extent Upon 
newsprint purchased abroad. 

It is not necessary, however, to eXpand 
this phase of the problem. Our war ey. 
perience strikingly confirmed our ¢. 
pendence upon outside sources for may | 
raw materials of strategic importance: | 
Long before Pearl Harbor, there was ¢. 
tablished a list of strategic materials jp 
which the United States was not self. 
sufficient even for a peacetime produ. 
tion program, to say nothing of wartin, | 
requirements. In the war program, » 
great was our consumption of materia} 
in the production of implements of war | 
that many additional products had toby | 
placed on the critical list. Since the| 
ending of hostilities it has become ey. 
dent that our reserves of a number ot | 
basic commodities have been so sertousiy 
depleted that today we find ourselves 
a have-not nation in many materials 
that we had exported in large quantities 
before the war. Yet the importation of | 
these essential raw materials, even at| 
higher levels, will not in itself permit the | 
maintenance of our large-scale exports 





Import-Promotion Measures 


IN RECOGNITION of the limited realiza- | 
tion of dollars from traditional import | 
stimuli, the Department of Commerce has | 
made careful examination of many as- | 
pects of world production in order to} 
suggest to the American business com- 
munity new methods of expanding im- 
ports. As a first step, it collaborated 
with the Department of State at Geneva 
and Habana in negotiations between this 
and other nations looking toward a low- 
ering of the many trade barriers which 
currently limit the movement of goods 
among nations. But under the private- 
enterprise system which has brought the 
United States its well-earned prosperity, 
the role of the Government’s effort to- 
ward trade stimulation can only be sup- 
plementary to the activities of individual 
traders. It is up to American business- 
men to activate the trade for which the 
Government departments can only lay 
the groundwork. 

Our Foreign Service officers abroad 
strive constantly to bring to the atten- 
tion of businessmen in their territories 
the great fund of market data available 


from Government departments and pri | 


vate sources in the United States. None- 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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i ¢} North America 
Lon of | Canada 2,774.9 221 218. 250. 8 253.1 iti. 2 235. 4 208 228. 4 212 282.3 234. 5 50. 9 
en at Costa Rica 
, Cuba 746. 6 77.8 4.3 60.2 4 11.2 
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Exports— Continued 


4 frica— Continued 
French West Africa* 
Gold Coast ? 

Nigeria ” 

Sierra Leone 7 

Southern Rhodesia 2° 

Tanganyika 

Tunisia* 

Union of South Africa * 
IMPORTS 

North America 
Canada 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Guatemala ‘ 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 4 

Nicaragua 

Panama, Republic of 
E] Salvador 

United States 

South America 
Argentina 
Br azil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 4 
Uruguay 

Europe 





Bulgaria 
Czechoslovak 2 
Denmark* 
Finland 

France 

Iceland 


Netherlands 
Norway* 


Portugal 


Swede 

Switzerland 

Turkey* 

United Kingdom 
Asia 

British Malaya 

Ceylor 


China 
French Indochina 
Hong Kong '* *2* 
India 
Iran* 
Iraq 
Japan 
Netherlands Indies 2 
Palestine 
Philippines, Republic of 
Slam -* 

Oceania 
Australia !? 
New Zealand 


Egypt ? 

French Morocco 
French West Africa* 
Gold Coast 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone 
Southern Rhodesia ° 
Tanganyika 
Tunisia* 
Union of South 


Africa 


= Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year: however. be« 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the mont 


Excluding gold 


2 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 


Excluding monetary gok 
4 Including monetary gold and 
5 Average of 3 months’ data. 
® Fiscal year ended September 
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30, 1947 


’ Fiseal year ended June 30, 1947 


* Including civilian supplies 
A verage of 2 months’ data 
Commercial trade only. 


Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments 


2 Excluding bullion and specie 
Provisional data based primarily upon Italian custom 
rected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available offic 
Parce]-post shipments, free gift packages, 


other government agencies. 
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dollar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Values are f. a. S., port of export. 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief— 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 
ures, with break-down of the “aid and re- 





1948 
Item 
August August 
VALUE 
Exports, ine]. reexports thous. of dol WSS, 220) J1, 265, 254 
Cash-pur¢ hase do S70, 320 TL, 102, 833 
Foreign aid and relief # do 117, 900 162, 421 
Greek-Turkish aid do N.A 8,871 
Interim aid do N.A 
Foreign aid do N.A 21, 63 
Private relief do 7, 276 8, 763 
Economic Coop. Adm do N.A 
Internat] Ref. Ors do NA 
Civilian supply do 110, 624 120, 325 
Exports, U.S merchandise do 079, 442 Jl, 24, 846 
General imports do SOS, 404 40), 217 
Imports for consumption do SSS, 637 404, 630 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States, merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 102 BLS 
Quantity do 100 262 
Unit value do 202 197 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 287 107 
Quantity do 122 ow 
Unit value do 235 210 
UNI 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America thous. of dol 160, 158 173, 157 
Southern North America do 106, S63 126), 228 
South America do 141, OOS 106, 569 
Europe do s23, 182 470, 72 
Aid and relic do 71, 671 06, OSS 
Asia do 169, 155 146, 028 
Aid and relief do 46, 18] 66, 093 
Oceania do 11, 766 31, 848 
Africa do ti), GOS 70, 452 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 165, 533 170, 532 
American Republic otal do 232, 818 308, 657 
Mexico do 37, 491 44,846 
Central American Republics — do 1), 736 29, 002 
Cuba | 10, 008 33, 287 
Argentina do 16, 507 74, 135 
Bolivia do 2, 046 2,018 
Brazil do 35, G07 44, 856 
Chile do &, O28 10, 602 
Colombia do 13, 449 14, 32 
Peru do 6,078 7,440 
Uruguay do 5, 341 8, 125 
Venezuela do 16, WO5 31, 364 
Curacao do 6, 648 4. 558 
EVROPE 
United Kingdom* thous. of dol 53, 713 04, 466 
Continental Europe, including U.S.8. R 
thous. of dol 266, 585 $64, 53S 
Aid and relief do 71, 590 95, O92 
Austria* do 11, 480 13, 353 
Aid and relief do 197 12, 662 
Belgium* do 23, 372 45, 441 
Czechoslovakia do S45 3, 595 
Aid and relief do 55 166 
Denmark* do 4, 000 5, 904 
Finland do 5 673 5, 571 
France* do 37, 717 56, 808 
Aid and relief do 236 312 
Germany* do 80, 966 59, 589 
Aid and re lief do 69, 549 55, 717 
Greece «* do 16, 789 17, 453 
Aid and relief do 24 14, 836 
Italy* do 28, 824 31, 412 
Aid and relief do SOS &, 821 


See footnotes at end of table 
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lief’’ figures by organizations and groups 
making shipment. The “aid and relief” 
type is also shown separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with areas and countries in 1948; total ex- 
ports appearing alone represent cash-pur- 
chase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 

















transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 

Explanation of the coverage of each type 
of exports and of the country data is given 
in the March 27 issue of this publication. 




















1947 1948 January-August 
1936-38 
8-month 
a October February March April May June July average 1947 1948 
1, 185,313 (1,304,344 | 1,086, 406 (1, 140, 761 (1, 122, 836 (1. 102, 949 |1,013, 100 (1,022,341 }1, 977, 688 |10,490,541 | 8, 568, 242 
1,058, 271 1, 189, 902, 249 92s, 662 923, 495 910, 310 902, 180 908, 559 9, 316, 739 | 7, 253, 611 
27, 042 115, 33: 184, 157 212, 099 199, 341 192, 639 110, 920 113, 782 1, 173, 802 | 1,314, 681 
4, 248 3,6 12, 172 17, 101 25, 152 18, 526 11,713 Medi 8, 891 94, 245 
157 59, 947 70, 699 57,310 37, 324 N. A. N.A. 295, 042 
37, 963 7 13, 476 &, 422 9, 121 6, 418 3,051 N.A. 28, 557 53, 069 
9, 510 s 16, 550 13, 686 10, 472 8, 048 10, 198 7, 066 70, 796 89, 662 
20, 515 64, 368 N. A. N.A. 84, 883 
62 821 1, 206 1, 065 1,911 2,114 1, 843 N.A. 9, 881 
73, 457 69, 277 79, 902 100, 714 74, 796 55, 486 84, 058 106, 716 661, 728 685, 202 
1,174,908 1, 286,956 (1,075,851 1, 130,371 1, 112, 546 (1,091, 694 1,003,398 |1,013,170 11,950,016 |10,360,526 | 8, 488, 246 
473, 128 491, 643 582, 011 665, 955 527, 676 549, 313 615, 606 558, 536 11, 659, 264 (3,712,362 | 4,643, 292 
473, 101 MWA, 937 573, 674 638, 227 925, 182 543, 603 595, 911 563,310 1, 640, 768 (3, 655, 321 4, 585, 208 
182 528 441 14 456) 448 412 416 100 531 435 
249 270 213 229 225 221 203 202 100 284 214 
104 195 207 203 203 203 203 206 100 187 203 
231 246 280 $11 256 265 291 275 100 223 279 
110 118 22 134 109 114 127 116 100 107 21 
210 200 229 232 23 232 230 236 100 208 231 
ED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
175, 568 202, 128 141,514 151, 301 150, 817 178, 846 155, 105 308,040 (1, 406, 031 1, 256, 690 
125, 380 166, OS5 113, 746 126, OSO 127, S78 119, 129 114, 893 180, 144 (1, 112,375 976, 733 
176, 381 195, 9S4 174, 870 197, 952 190, 133 134, 267 141, 468 182, 728 |1, 603,270 | 1,328, 453 
150, 348 445, 786 398, 462 408, 665 374, 279 335, 652 333, 475 $28, 520 13,997, 287 | 2,927, 694 
92, 701 77,915 135, 564 165, 245 157, 567 85, 973 68, 627 744, 251 983, 168 
164, 841 186, 555 181, 740 178, 120 190, 561 ; 169, 743 198, 982 332, 360 (1,615,136 | 1, 441,382 
34, 167 37, 163 45,417 42, 120 38, 166 38, 805 24, 839 45, 044 426, 858 315, 159 
27, 044 31, 065 13, 700 12, 50S 10, 541 12, 477 10, 867 10, 395 60, 392 207, 172 97,744 
64, 753 76, 742 62,374 Hi, 134 78, 626 63, 827 64, 596 68, 022 5, 496 549, 266 539, 544 
72, 643 198, 582 139, 200 148, 783 148, 416 168, 649 176, 356 152, 713 379, 1, 236, 356 
288, (07 344, 708 270, V2 106, 205 300, 037 303, 892 237, 202 240, 228 i 2, 172, 204 
43,331 52, 977 37, 121 45, 597 47,132 45, 810 46, 454 46, 854 5i 21, 350, 711 
20, 259 41, 540 17, 687 18, 404 17, 696 30, 222 19, 825 16, 942 30, 976 96, 2! 163, 247 
35, 073 48, 450 37, O17 39, 325 40), 207 50, 130 32, 858 30, 911 52, 448 311, 080 294, 203 
64, 950 59, 451 48, 249 18, 865 46, 512 38, 401 27, 330 21, 850 52, 864 440), 885 298, 779 
2, 291 2, 238 3, 348 4, 781 3, 294 1, 882 2, 709 3, 188 3, 296 20, 121 23, 299 
40, 252 52, 872 5, 649 63, 135 46, 154 43, 023 19, 945 37, 090 39, 912 449, 260 336, 772 
&, 530 11, 605 5, 909 5, 662 7, 028 5, 342 10, 141 6, 372 , 296 87, 138 56, 510 
12, 285 17, 934 20, 438 20, 694 21, 902 20, 353 14, 264 13, 717 23, 95% 149, 857 143, 916 
&, O77 7, 857 4, 702 7, 026 6, 713 5, 306 5, 388 4, 932 10, 960 64, 297 45, 656 
2, 277 2, 544 4,130 4,329 7, 651 5, 680 5, 901 6, 875 5, 952 64, 951 44, 427 
33, 870 87, O05 38, 397 4), 807 46, 493 48,719 44, 359 43, 671 27, 288 281, 153 344, 710 
3, 822 5, 205 6, 828 &, 032 &, ORG 7, 289 6, 680 6,269 20, 248 47, 652 53, 548 
SS, SOO 92. 622 60, O78 51, 716 42, 604 45, 726 40, 342 65, 679 332, 776 801, 386 433, 255 
348, 560 334, 935 352, 651 327, 289 303, 189 291, 108 263, 082 454, 408 (3,119,486 | 2 
92, 498 135, 402 164, 329 157, 174 152, 490 : 68, 593 741, 204 
14, 210 12, 975 14, 524 11,361 14, 203 10, 723 1, 424 66, 689 
14, 023 2, 517 14, 335 10, 182 13, 025 192 64, 339 
44,574 31, 268 29, 937 19, 440 17, 071 19, 221 51, 360 326, 382 
2, 043 4,321 4,144 3, 526 343 907 2, 872 41,376 
126 175 61 32 59 41 16,15 
5, 574 3, 228 2, 832 4, 188 3, 455 3, 567 12, 056 58, 55 
6, 137 3, 903 3, 332 1, 683 2, 094 1,875 7, 048 39, 
64,75) 57,195 (4, 467 59, 387 69, 399 37, 495 95, O80 SRO, 
1, 130 29, 5745 34, 484 33, 659 42,711 229 7 
46, 660 45, 049 61, 209 91,174 &8, 641 61, 516 80, 821 74, 544 422, 
41,304 26, 616 51, 661 74, 737 68, 243 47, 092 67, 247 361, 5: 
14, 292 9, 948 20, 355 18, 892 22, 684 17, 678 24, 450 4, 456 116, ¢ 
11, 904 7. 649 2, 957 14, 927 5 104 45, 825 
38, 430 7, 136 40, 165 41, 212 21, 990 43, 136 351, 361 
21, 053 20, 738 24, 417 22, 387 270 104, 464 120, 450 
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. a — > = —— 
1948 1947 1948 January-August 
poo ~ : : 1936-38 
Item 8-month “a 
August | August “i "= | October ||February| March April May Jun July silatctcats 1947 1948 
— G 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con | 
EvurRoPpE—Continued | Belk 
Continental Europe, etc.—Continued | Brit 
Netherlands* thous. of dol 18, 512 28, 902 27,118 31, 460 26, 219 20, 647 26, 039 25, 81 26, 16e 20, 766 54,112 248, 029 192, 395 Egy 
Norway* do 8, 802 18, 714 14, 384 7, 216 7. 55S 9. 067 6. 774 4, 167 5. 493 7, 282 13. 384 111, 043 55, 483 | Uni 
Poland and Danzig do 4178 4, 362 7,001 4, 793 10, 844 5. 286 043 1, 346 1. 571 17] 15, 840 77 87 97 19, 

Aid and relief ‘ do 403 721 1, 056 S47 953 670 422 1H) § 45 1 a os | ER 
Portugal* do 9, 630 6. 092 946 8. 686 ) 181 5 745 8. 276 5 O18 4.454 7 680 | Fas’ 
Spain do 1, 384 2, 096 Oe 1, 366 2 27% 1, 061 2, 388 ? 8G , 319 & 848 Brit 
Sweden* do 37, 120 36, 77 27, 098 13, 953 ), 366 11,09 13, 308 13, 548 9, 762 38, 168 
Switzerland* do 3, 17, 859 14 18, 169 1), S24 12, SU 12, 752 12, O18 13, 200 13, 177 6, 192 a 
U.S.8.R do l, 4, 051 9, 158 5, 175 8, 176 5, OSI 204 23 112 32, 448 

Aid and relief do 0 132 sO) 7 22 10 10 x 4 
Yugoslavia do 796 1, 4% 10 24 12 90) 155 8 ‘ { 12 

Aid and relief d 75 485 + Hs 212 ] s 104 244 ; 

ASIA AND OCEANIA ue 
Western Asia thous. of dol 30, 406 22 25.7 0,137 26, 737 Js, SS4 &, O39 2, tit 2 ri (i 2 4 } 63 238, 6 Cru 
lurkey* do 6, 875 ; 10 6, 200 2 %, 134 21 4, 100 772 2 632 34 71. 669 : 
Saudi Arabia do 6, 490 5 8, 748 tit SAT 8,451 11, 309 6, 268 7,479 f , $40) 60, 574 
Far East do 150, 514 205 66, 174 87, 48 168, 71 lf +1 163, Of 0), S84 2, 874 8,714 1H 630, 544 | 1, 300, 51 Mar 

Aid and relief # do $5, 834 66 4, 097 6, 97 5,14 ), 271 19, 099 27, 878 is 14, 623 166, 606 274, 213 : 
China do 18, 968 19 12, 069 1, 947 21, 89 23, 504 1, 364 104 2, 824 2th, ¢ 20, 168 204, G65 198, ARG 

Aid and relief do 75 2 787 6, 25¢ SS 16, 451 13, 308 2, 67¢ H2 123, 446 47, 8&7 Sem 
Hong Kong do 5. 251 f & OOF 14 8 | 7 270 & 505 6.18 9 | ( 1 460 
India and Pakistan do 19 24, 521 9, 132 732 18, OOF 18, 489 2, 762 25, Of 2, 301 2 } 23, 624 83, 892 

Aid and relief do 75 4 7 25 ‘I 28 67 8 a { vi) Fini 
Japan ; do 40, 172 56, 224 33, 7 2, 755 7, 888 24, 108 11, 797 12, 09 174 16,79 62,792 | 277,175 ‘ 

Aid and relief 3. M do 37 56, O18 23, 492 25, 736 22 19, 44 ), 325 1, G5 } ) 42 MS, TA2 | 
Netherlands Indies lo 5 6, 23 8 178 , 6, 248 8, 308 435 ‘ S528 1, 73 8, 737 "13 | 
Republic of Philippines lo 33 2, 689 4, Ie 41, 50% $3, 584 41, 54 11,8 6,8 1, y ms, 15] 19, 02 
Australia do 7, 763 23, SOK 1718 21, 267 69 , 16 6, 42 8, 788 6, 7¢ A 14, 64 740 70, 5 
New Zealand do 2, 974 79 7,19 8, 839 v8 2, 679 aie) 14 669 $, SOt 17, 95 23, 612 Agri 

M 
AF 
thous. of do 23 9 92 » 27 1, 24 6, 77 1, 658 9 49 2 . Os 28, 660 28,7 
ongo do 3. O54 851 722 i74 259 4 $, 20 1, 649 1,2 1, 204 248 1, 544 2, 850 
est Afric otal do 1, 34¢ 071 4, 141 f 2,414 278 8U2 1. 252 i INS 1), O62 12, 87 
Egypt de 1, 531 5 38 6, 397 35 5 2, 862 { 2 314 2 19 8, 240 41, 552 22, 30 
French Morocco do 2 752 9 185 2, 592 74 2, 208 2. ¢ HY 29 219 82 / 172 2 1 20, 572 
Union of South Africa lo 45. 57 6. 807 29.9 RAHN 6, 698 6, OL 19, 59 4). 484 { } i4 ‘ 1. 408 2 9 
: 
ERP cou 14, 332 453. 784 133, 674 $25, 687 7 8S, 719 } v7 wie f iS 698, 090 | 2,857, 074 
Eastern 13. 999 0. 879 } { 2 ¢ ' 25.4 10, 969 0 S 4K 4 i7¢ 27, 24 123, 10 Non 
British ¢ 21. 859 411. 772 ww 92 143. 788 { 4, 38 % ) Qi ‘ s 12 ) Hee 2 58H. O07 
136, S87 RR 3 v 47 ~ 2 2s. Si 14 nA) 2 29 274 RO4 4 72s st] #2, 432 
R1 ORT "2 G7 7 ‘ 7 1 ond KS. 4S a4 80 “un ~ { 67 5 | 
14, 079 87, 72 7 2 1, 88 2, 624 2, 89 is 29 6, 92 si B24 | 
89, 572 64, 354 76, SOS 3 . 19 iS, OO4 80, 72 RS, 4 ’ ‘ ” { j wis 700,180 | 
114.011 0.8 71. 78 &3. G28 0 2, 42 7H4 { ) ”), O74 40s ), 34 Aw i 
N), 27 5 37 6, 094 { 7 ), 458 } 6s 6, 68 ' or f Wx 158 | 
$1,595 24. 43. $3, 957 24 { 44,454 29, 28 TT oS SAS 139 14. 048 . "9 283, | 
' 
134. 011 R4 SHS i7 7 s 0&8 2 2 2.9% f t 2 2 ‘ 20, s4s Os ‘ 5] 
182. 426 & ASU 7 s 132 212. 7 24 hh, We si, 4st 2 4 4. 22 t " } at] I 4 > 
17, 482 6, 749 21, 778 2 27, 204 24, 22 S814 : ' 67, 2 
6, 388 R84 rT 2 f 19, 234 20 O04 2s s4 21, 488 NT, Sl 103, 58 
$2 551 45,1 2 449 7. (26 +, 68 { ) f & OK fis is s4 1 O54 260,774 | 
15. 758 5 R17 7. 239 {7 x 19. 72 2 464 wy tun ; 4, #), OO. 142,587 | 
4 909 OR 236 16.7 46, 739 14. 16 10, 684 s m4 2.44 6, 2 24 1, O41 18, 17 
13. 60 11, 602 » O7F 24 {2 S74 HO7 ‘ & 004 8 9 a4 142 24, 5iY 
8 737 759 1, 694 2 2 8 7, 442 x. H04 1. 182 + OF { 2. 184 239 146, O82 
24 29 2. 229 s SUH 9 a 2 Gs4 s » IN} 3, SS 
2, 55 1,2 } 1,8 x f { 6, 632 f { s s4 SX eile 
20, 435 14, O1F 15, ¢ 14. 598 ) Ose °F}, SS 23, 344 y HY 1, Si 14 yA 77, 758 
Tf 5 122 ” ‘ 2 12 2 & HON ) ; . { o4 {s 81, 297 Cru 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom’ thous. of dol 24 (78 7. 128 9 & 42 , . 9 . SHY , 9 { { S48 2 86, 72 Cru 
Continental Europe including U.S. S.R 
thous. of dol 64. 373 16. 499 ty 9 , a 644 2 | 6. 40 62 g g F 6 { ; ( ) 6, SAS 
Belgium* do 6, 270 $34 6, 771 nn) TL 5. OS 29 5 5At & 5G 4 » 032 + 190 49, 15 Mal 
Czechoslovak le 1. 892 1, 265 1, 254 9 K24 . 9 QOS St 54 } { M 14, 85 
Finland lo 3 705 7, 468 227 5 S54 5, 708 1, 4 4, 73 ; 159 14 1, 62 1, 465 
France* lo §, 807 2 78 408 ) $ #42 6. 48 4 858 1 { 6. 1% { 9 2 Fi 45, % Sem 
Germany* do 2 OR2 688 {54 r 27 1 734 1. 358 ’ | 1 ORQ Wi2 > uM OS6 16, 509 
Italy* lo 5 863 2 188 { 1 O58 72 Q 414 ) 135 210 214 4 OK 32 25, 692 55, 534 
Netherlands* d 31 2 013 6.5] a5 9’ 300 2) BR 9) 497 020 9’ ORd g yO 2 920 22, 
Norway di "RF Sf 97 9 457 (eit 1. 754 1. 848 2? 16] RQ 1 O56 2, 044 18, (02 
Portugal 12 F 762 RR 1, 570 24 1. 72 16 648 4. 384 4 13, 468 
Spain 17 ” H HSS SX } 139 2 S44 1224 », 201 23 
Sweden* i 15, O87 54 7 O6S 1 778 6, 682 » 040 807 68 ) 924 71 
Switzerland* lo 4,64 6, 747 7, 557 7, 5 & 672 152 8 744 & 87 AR8 68 63,873 | 
U.8.8.R i 9 50S 44 7 8 ) 4 6, 682 " 71 7 4K 7) 1¢ f { 147 f), 1h Agr 
Yugoslavia d 995 431 651 692 , Q2t 6R | 99 1392 248 { 2, do 
As AND OCEA 4 
Western Asia, total thous. of dol 14. 617 2 41 ) { ts R 64 10. AOD ( { Q 19% G8 (6.4 2, i 
rurke do 1. 391 ) AT 10. O26 “ 4 2 4 Si 4 32 67 6S 4, 6&9 27,077 
Far East, total do 119. 667 54. 251 7 74 74. 2s | 62 12%, 22% 4 mR ”* O14 yf (4. OTF 7G S68 
British Malaya do 0), 493 14, 212 16, 407 RY 9 { 23 (I 16, 684 HA), 237 22, 204 23 8S 6, Q5¢ y 7 
Ceylor do 4, 574 867 2, 855 ) 67 1, 52 4, 678 1, 7 4, 760 172 0), 784 Y 
China do 9 940 0) ow) 6. H2¢ 12 2090 10. 590 7 778 >] (). 232 ( 0. 008 S126 
India and Pakista do 20, 505 13, 759 24.811 6S 97. 38 22. 512 ‘ 28, 4 7, 464 22, 32 419, 968 167, 240 
Japan do 5, 518 2,479 444 1, 049 4, 385 1, 64 4,019 787 5, 67 f 11,712 22, 93 Bi, 4 
Netherlands Indies do & 910 2. 97 1, 365 474 2 1. GOR , ll 2 942 6. O72 5 7K 56, 392 24, 846 38, 191 
tepublic of Philippines do 23. 538 9 055 10. O38 12 50 18. 912 23 OO) 16. 942 17. 632 95 38) 15. 387 71 ) 1 29) 163, 660 
Australia do 16, 919 5 341 5. 781 674 11, 108 24 38 7. 24 5 58 9 42 12. 926 r “H) ) 7 95, 048 


See footnotes at end of tab'e 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
= 1948 1947 1948 January-August 
- : ‘ SE ee Rn Lee a. + eS 1936-38 |_ ¥ as ets 
Item | | | | | 8-month | | 
™ August | August | — October ||February; March April | May | June July average | 1947 1948 
| | } | 
— GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo thous. of dol 5, 661 5, 579 6, 048 2, 403 4, 450 2, 455 2, 864 | 3, 488 4, 193 2, 323 1, 432 16, 407 | 27, 211 
pritish West Africa, total do 9, 502 4, 758 3, 302 , 2 328 18, 706 20, 120 8, 784 13, 102 3, 869 7, 577 14, 544 56, 363 88, 215 
Egypt-- do 10, 135 2, 637 13, 393 1, 835 2, 486 | 1, 980 464 215 301 1, 577 6, 360 | 12, 552 18, 955 
Union of South Africa do 10, 837 7,153 | 15,708 12, 749 11,836 | 12,983 | 9,445 | 12,126 9, 978 12, 580 8,064 | 50, 464 | 89, 393 
ERP countries ' do 72, 977 51, 581 57,120 | 72, 850 75,314 | 83,799 | 69, 087 | 69,594 | 84,695 | 73,602 | 404,328 | 441,175 600, 226 
astern European countries do 14, 562 11,945 | 19,442| 14,729 8,442 | 16,133 13,516 | 14,514 11, 675 12, 259 68, 800 93, 467 101, 768 
British Commonwealth and Egypt.do 261, 367 157, 520 | 203,610 | 192, 199 223,632 | 270,209 | 229,033 | 232,034 | 246,959 | 243,257 | 601, 000 |1, 500, 247 | 1, 926, 108 
| | | 
12 — i 2 “y 
235 UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ® 
HR " . _ . 7 - ns i. mia - * 
213 a ‘ 
685 EcONOMIC CLASSES 
AX) | 
Crude materials thous. of dol 119, 151 120, 907 128, 678 140, 273 108, 651 108, 357 125, 954 115, 550 130, 592 446, 184 (1, 084, 595 906, 748 
Indexes: Value 1036-38 = 100 214 217 231 252 195 194 226 207 | 234 100 | 243 203 
Quantity do 06 100 112 119 85 88 | 99 91 105 100 | 120 90 
619 Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 139, 029 138, 039 105, 187 103, 710 118, 742 104, 258 89,745 | 74, 582 81, 311 113, 461 91, 472 897, 565 820, 273 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 1, 216 1, 207 920 907 1, 038 912 785 | 652 711 992 100 981 897 
Quantity do 48] 475 357 328 359 313 293 | 235 272 100 421 326 
Manufactured foodstuffs_..thous. of dol 107, 338 139, 699 138, 094 148, 790 100, 970 124, 574 128,675 | 129, 797 112, 758 112, 368 |1, 260, 689 925, 617 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 764 995 983 1, 059 719 887 916 | 924 803 | 100 | 1, 122 824 
; Quantity do 322 467 461 485 310 389 408 | 411 346 | 301 100 | 513 356 
887 Semimanufactures thous. of dol 107, 622 170, 180 150, 650 156, 204 120, 833 129, 970 122, 428 121, 102 113, 331 115, 231 345, 840 |1, 195, 522 960, 926 
4H | Indexes: Valuc 1936-38 = 100 249 394 349 361 2K) 301 283 2K) 262 267 100 346 278 
800 Quantity do 134 227 199 207 149 163 153 154 141 144 100 209 151 
44 Finished manufacture thous. of dol 506, 303 686, 022 652, 300 737, 980 626, 656 663, 211 685, 409 640, 260 580, 447 550, 502 954, 144 (5,922,157 | 4,874, 684 
2 Indexes: Value 1936-38 = L100 25 575 547 619 525 556 575 537 487 462 100 621 511 
51 | Quantity do 220 299 290 330 267 289 295 277 252 236 100 343 263 
va 
an | PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
, 612 Agricultural exports, total. thous. of dol 293, 615 308, 741 290, 208 308, 644 281, 195 295, 615 274, 579 272, 097 238, 301 280, 940 518, 776 |2, 738,192 | 2,218, 116 
} Meat products and/fthous. of Ib 34, O92 68, 148 87, O61 64, 465 41, 148 69, 932 25, 573 29, 679 31, 861 37, 880 200,872 | 644, 064 307, 484 
edible fats (thous. of dol 9, 065 19, 473 24, 205 17, 559 13, 540 20, 879 8, 455 8, 611 8, 626 10, 101 28, 880 | 190, 307 91, 000 
700 Dairy products and eggs do 20, 575 42, O82 31, 859 38, 946 12, 133 20, 413 32, 100 23, 763 17, 997 18, 297 3, 832 250, 268 161, 744 
.\) Wheat includingfthous. of bu 58, 929 56, 860 46, 292 41,875 39, 158 33, 532 36, 210 33, 641 43, 578 48, 922 41, 392 338, 800 339, 928 
8 | wheat flour (thous. of dol 160, 012 143, 757 118, 893 112, 032 117,012 100, 228 103, 304 98, 100 123, 285 140, 488 41,016 | 849, 368 972, 909 
Oe Fruits and vegetables do 16, 307 22, OO8 25, 995 4 * 28, 424 35, O83 27, 754 25, 298 17, 893 15, 844 65,368 | 243, 187 187, 110 
572 Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib 44, 165 28, 707 | 47, 396 58, 728 33, 601 19, 194 27, 786 34, 744 20, 914 59, 006 299, 816 314, 857 263, O11 
Qi | tured ithous. of dol 21, 187 15, 752 | 23, 148 31, 583 17, 268 10, 983 14, 670 16, 074 10, 332 29, 837 95, 008 175, 170 131, 859 
Cotton, raw exclud-f bales 114, 584 37, 0606 23, 545 33, 100 163, 498 261, 162 155, 080 204, 811 132, 898 148, 594 13, 434,000 (2,005,041 | 1,394, 725 
ing linters ithous. of dol 20, 809 5, 165 17, 731 20, 930 31, 513 44, 808 30, 700 40, 168 26, 300 27, 605 208, 472 321, 687 263, 429 
| Nonagricultural exports, total 
Quy thous. of dol O85, 828 946, 105 884, 700 978, 313 794, 656 834, 756 837, 967 819, 597 765, 097 732, 230 11, 431, 304 |7, 622,335 | 6, 270,131 
| Rubber manufactures, including syn 
thetic thous. of dol 9, 020 15, 608 15, 840 17, 284 12, 588 11, 752 12, O89 10, 695 11, 371 11, 567 16, 976 151, 287 90, 727 
Textiles and textile manufactures | 
| 932 thous. of dol 53, 703 119, 703 105, 207 118, 671 77, 457 83, 129 78, 626 67, 328 62, 166 58, 104 |1, 006, 873 | 578, 827 
55 . fthous. of short tons 6, 176 9, 195 8, 024 7, 853 d 2 1, 691 5, 355 6, 239 5, 617 7,896 | 49,898 35, 720 
Coal (thous. of dol 4, 602 76, 099 68, 400 66, 464 34, 233 15, 856 47, 680 55, 402 48, 977 37, 496 | 321, 701 
Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol 61, 206 57, 259 53, 459 55, 572 44, 168 BS, 845 60, 388 61, 395 67, 864 229, 528 | 450, 586 
Iron and steelf/thous. of long tons sO 14 624 549 22 391 339 338 326 3, 544 | 
mill products \thous. of dol 45, 692 67, 099 66, 903 75, 472 61, 044 57, 808 51, 332 51, 322 48, 479 132, 488 f d 
Machinery, total do 61, 862 182, 422 175, 768 209, 648 198, 452 217,486 | 201, 453 184, 172 172, 342 289, 056 /1, 1,! 
Electrical do 34, 960 42, 945 42, 785 51, 624 46, 159 48, 974 50, 128 47, 560 37, 502 34, 345 68, 016 , 
Metalworking do 11,771 13, 769 13, 219 15, 760 14, 990 15, 980 14, 437 11, 685 11, 903 11, 477 47,128 
, O14 Other industrial do 77, 829 86, SOS 82, 491 100, 051 96, 008 104, 170 101, 772 97,426 | 89, 847 86, 266 101, 504 
{ Agricultural do 28, 504 28, 528 26, 234 29, 358 28, 564 32, 983 39, 024 33, 484 34, 066 29, 905 43, 280 
4 Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. of dol 69. 448 101, 052 91, 303 O8, 504 72, 485 83, 819 90, 012 74, 898 64, 084 83, 931 190, 560 743, 299 615, 410 
774 Chemicals and related product 
887 thous. of dol 5S. O72 76. 604 67, 286 73, 921 66, 275 72, 509 70, 935 68, 090 63, 415 64, 498 84, 640 568, 460 526, 835 
, 519 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS! 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 177, 410 112, S68 142, 935 149, 385 177, 453 195, 300 153, 016 153, 254 187, 217 169, 296 506, 776 |1, 160,649 | 1,410,774 
Indexes: Valur 1936-38 = 100 280) 178 226 236 280 308 242 242 2965 267 100 229 278 
Quantity do 140 104 135 141 145 156 122 127 150 133 100 130 142 
a4 Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol- 8S, 646 60, 586 85, 483 91, 603 115, 914 122, 012 85, 284 95, 101 106, 830 89, 079 227, 136 630, 871 810, 895 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 312 213 301 323 408 430 300 335 376 314 100 278 357 
), SS Quantity do 91 70 06 105 121 &5 99 117 87 100 92 104 
), 151 Manufactured foodstuffs... thous. of dol 74, 738 55, 678 49, 993 58, 237 55, 917 56, 028 63, 262 61, 135 57, 206 252, 632 434, 782 473, 320 
’ ndexes: Valuc 1936-38 = 100 237 176 158 184 177 177 200 194 181 100 72 187 
Quantity do 114 87 77 90 &3 84 91 92 87 100 &3 9 
Semimanufacturs thous. of dol 140, 598 102, (62 103, 775 110, 491 133, 772 121, 298 130, 225 133, 358 138, 525 335, 416 799, 440 | 1, 059, 862 
Indexes: Valu 1936-38 = 100 335 245 248 263 319 289 311 318 330 100 238 316 
Quantity do 10 124 129 137 154 160 137 143 146 150 100 27 148 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 107, 244 72, 836 90, 915 95, 221 90, 619 110, 058 109, 555 101, 761 107, 371 109, 204 318, 816 629, 577 830, 445 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 269 183 228 239 227 276 275 255 269 274 100 197 260 
Quantity do 101 72 87 94 85 103 101 95 102 104 100 82 98 
|, 331 PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
) 165 Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol_.| 258, 109 168, 499 201, 071 227, 087 277, 348 310, 246 224, 546 237, 026 268, 016 238, 887 839, 656 1, 850, 732 | 2, 086, 731 
» 39 Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 16, 721 13, 884 16, 590 17, 468 24, 602 20, 927 15, 377 18, 038 15, 691 53, 736 147, 080 
Coffer fthous. of Ib 176, 975 239, 919 246, 798 248, 725 248, 656 211, 710 276, 594 1, 205, 208 1, 5: 1, 778, 101 
ithous. of dol 44, 3905 57, 172 59, 827 62, 324 63, 435 2, 654 67, 392 93, 856 448, 744 
Cane sugar {thous. of Ib 876, 188 553, O11 598, 042 603, 373 821, 957 580, 449 465, 647 4,061, 200 5, 4. 473, 697 
; va \thous. of dol 42, 142 26, 632 29, 559 30, 796 39, 813 30, 254 22, 164 101, 016 219, 254 
Crude rubber fthous. of Ib 152, 614 101, 924 103, 488 111, 589 121, 800 161, 372 91, 206 90, 991 144, 849 142, 740 743, 816 1, 1, 086, 036 
(thous. of dol 28, 365 17, 149 14, 897 16, 190 22, 448 29, 650 16, 397 16, 315 26, 674 27, 210 119, 064 198, 886 
Vegetable oils (ex-fthous. of Ib 8&8, 610 44, 326 71, 527 81, 346 127, 882 114, 210 79, 338 82, 908 95, 887 71, 037 N.A. 784, 360 
promsed) ind oil-\i thous. of dol 18, 960 7, 783 12, 190 11, 952 25, 581 24, 055 17, 517 18, 537 21, 775 15, 955 N.A. 164, 768 
seeds 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous of Ib 7, 943 f, 258 5, 864 6, 720 5, 725 7, 153 7,075 6, 720 7, 335 6, 337 46, 808 67, 988 56, 001 
tured \thous. of dol 7,149 5, 051 5. 560 6, 345 }, 242 6, 655 6, 490 6, 282 6, 841 5. 760 21. 744 70, 225 52. 095 











See footnotes at end of table 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY 


IMPORTS 


This total for exports includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), 
ilso includes Austria, in addition to countries marked with an asterisk 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latyig 


Continued 


January August 

1LY36-38 

&-month 

May June July —— 1947 1948 

31. 218 18. 063 9 155 103, 464 28S, 344 PH, (4s 
20,269 | 29,007 | 25,142] 38,272) 150,787 | dane 
Gs S16 YOH 3S, 528 1, 882 3 64 
956 2, 031 277 66, 168 13, 825 10,04 
5. ATT S97 ROS 24, 42. SO1, 112 (1, 804, 587 2, 498, ie 
7, 534 8, W57 10, 664 20, 576 47, 515 69, 739 
14° 939 13, 918 9. 501 43,400 | 71,046 | 109.1 
65, 525 69, OSB 64, 543 147, 400 117, S84 509 1” 
10, 204 1,612 32, 655 27,696 | 159,946 | 259 7 
+ 4S] 5 o19 1, 638 15, 404 25, 328 36, 49 
19, O45 50, 995 52, 533 104, 040 78, 747 388 I> 
10. 808 & 478 7. WO2 7. 004 70, OOS 79 9 





: ind for imports 


Rumania, U.S. 8. R., and Yugoslavia 


* Includes imports from Pakistan in 1948: August, $2,382,000; January-August, $19, 180,000 


nited States or domestic merchandise 


1948 1947 1948 
Item 
August August es "| October || February March April 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Continued 
Agricultural imports— Continued 
Wool, unmanufac-{thous. of Ib. 39, 977 22, 682 26, 160 32, 420 19, 325 4, O12 IS, SOS 
tured (thous. of dol 26, G48 12,317 15, 024 16, 323 30, 597 34, 80) 24,612 
Raw silk {fthous. of Ib 339 111 85 156 Sl 672 319 
\thous. of dol S06 662 104 172 297 1. 757 776 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol 330, 528 236, 130 272. 030 977, BAD 206, 326 27. OR] 00, 63¢ 
Fish, including shellfish do 9, 964 6, 163 6. 846 10, 464 8.117 8 707 6, S2¢ 
Undressed furs do 16, 447 5, 336 18, 410 11, 060 17,844 11, 697 9, 327 
Paper and paper materials do 66, 721 65. 865 59. 150 69.713 60, 566 68, 861 17. 483 
Petroleum and products do 32, 925 19, 284 19, 708 20.191 30, 371 37, 277 32, 341 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set. do 4. 446 3 597 7 513 & RA) 1 863 $ 158 » THO 
Nonferrous ores and metals io 6st 45. 017 45. 121 4), 892 17. 138 10. 644 44. 662 
Chemicals and related products 
do 10, 108 7. 408 6. 781 1 S47 10. 627 10, 128 10, 430 
*European-recovery-program country 
! Data for June and July includes ECA shipments which are not separately iilabl 
for inclusion with relief shipments. Includes 
* Includes programs shown and also lend-lease and UNRRA which were practically Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, 
completed in 1947. Data since March 1948 are incomplete since EC A figures are pre 
liminary for April and May and are not available for June, July, and August. More Exports of | 
over, data for Interim Aid are not available after May, and for Greek-Turkish Aid and Imports for consumption 
other relief programs after June 1948. Oil equivalent 
Data are incomplete. See footnotes 1 and 2 Clean content pound 
* Includes Aegean Islands effective January 1948 N. A.=not availabk 
* Includes exports to Pakistan in 1948: August, $1,789,000; January-August, $9,502,000 Less than $500 





Relationship of U.S. 

Foreign Aid to the 

Nation’s World Trade 
(Continued from p. 6) 


balance sheet. I feel, instead, that we 
should take whatever positive measures 
are possible to develop an import sur- 
plus sufficient to enable foreign countries 
to service their dollar obligations and 
still continue to buy our exports in large 
volume. However, I am quite certain in 
my own mind that it is private industry 
ana not Government which must under- 
take the leadership in the expansion of 
imports. For its part, the Export-Import 
Bank has devoted, and will continue to 
devote, a great deal of attention to the 
import aspects of all the loan applica- 
tions before it. 

In the case of all the Bank’s general 
developmental and reconstruction loans, 
the direct connection of the proposed 
loan with the creation of additional for- 
eign exchange has always been studied. 
The contribution of any loan to the solu- 
tion at least of its own foreign-exchange 
problem has always been a factor present 
in its consideration. In its appraisal of 
loans the Bank regards financing of the 
production of commodities suitable for 
export from the foreign country to the 
United States as a consideration just as 
important as the promotion of exports 
from the United States. But the con- 
tribution that the Bank can make in the 
import-promotion field is, of practical 
necessity, quite limited. 

Foreign trade, because of its pioneer- 
ing and romantic nature, lends itself to 
the best in the American tradition of 
private enterprise. It is in this field, 


lt 


perhaps more than in our domestic pro- 
duction, that the United States oppor- 
tunity lies to demonstrate to the world 
the true achievements of the American 
way of life. 

I think that the principal single step 
that can be taken in this direction is for 
us promptly to reduce our tariff barriers 
within the framework the Trade 
Agreements legislation. This reduction 
must be undertaken on a scientific and 
impartial basis and should be directed 
toward achieving a greater volume of im- 
ports than we now have with due regard 
for the rights and property of our exist- 
ing enterprises. I realize the many 
problems involved in such action, but 
there will never be a more appropriate 
time for tariff revision than now at the 
outset of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. The sooner such tariff reductions 
are undertaken, the more effective in 
promoting imports they are likely to be. 
Moreover, the effect of such action in this 
period is likely to be, not to contract cur- 
rent domestic production but rather to 
minimize expansion of capacity in our 
less efficient industries. Our protected 
industries would. in my opinion, benefit 
from a move which would cause them at 
this opportune time of high national in- 
come to diversify their production and 
direct their plans for expansion toward 
new lines of output. I certainly do not 
mean to imply that merely lowering tar- 
iffs will correct the disequilibrium created 
by our production § superiority. The 
problem is more fundamental and com- 
plicated thanthat. Sucha step can only 
help a little. There is no more vital eco- 
nomic issue of our time, however, than 
this repayment problem and the develop- 
ment of real two-way foreign trade. The 


ol 


hopes and well-being of virtually all the 
peoples of the world depend, at least in 
part, on the progress we make toward un- 
derstanding these facts. 


What Our World Position 
Requires 


The United States is the greatest eco. | 


nomic power in the world today and the 
great creditor nation. I am sure all of 
us look forward to an early end of United 
States assistance on a grant basis. No 
one likes to give away money indefinitely, 
nor do worth-while people enjoy receiy- 
ing on such basis. 
eign-aid programs is a self-supporting 
Europe by 1952, but let us not forget that 
our world position requires us to con- 
tinue to invest heavily abroad for a long 


time to come and import the goods and | 
services our capital will make possible. | 
will be private | 


I hope this investment 
and not governmental, but again let us 
have no misunderstanding of its vital 
necessity. Investment of European funds 
was the Keystone in the arch of an ex- 
panding world-trade pattern in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and investment of United 
States funds must now take 
role. 

World War II has brought about fun- 
damental changes in the structure of 
world trade. These changes were prob- 
ably started before World War I, but 
they are now complete and far-reaching. 
If we are to prevent the serious depres- 
sion in this country on which the Soviet 
Government is counting so heavily, We 
must recognize the changed character 
of the world economy. 
assumed a new importance. Failure # 
recognize this, will, in my judgment, 
prove a great tragedy for our people. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 
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Reviewing Oil Shipments Financed by ECA, 
Petroleum-Branch Chief Stresses Benefits 


Likely To Flow From 


Oi] shipments financed by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration dur- 
ing the first 6 months of operations from 
April through September comprised 45 
to 50 percent of the total oil-import needs 
of European countries receiving assist- 
ance, Walter J. Levy, chief of ECA’s pe- 
troleum branch, said several days ago in 
addressing a meeting of the National 
Petroleum Council held at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

He said that ECA-financed oil ship- 
ments amounted to 68,500,000 barrels 
valued at $245,000,000 during the first 6 
months of the agency’s operations. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1948, the U. S. 
total supply of petroleum (production 
plus imports) rose 10 percent over the 
same period in 1947, he said, to some 
6.300,000 barrels daily compared with a 
total daily demand of 6,100,000 barrels. 

The ECA official said that improvement 
outside the U. S. was even more im- 
pressive, with crude-oil production aver- 
aging more than 3,600,000 barrels daily 
during the first half of 1948. That rep- 
resents a 19-percent increase over the 
same period in 1947. 

Marshall Plan countries imported 
159,000,000 barrels of crude oil and re- 
fined products in the first 6 months of 
this year as compared with 149,000,000 
barrels in the second half of 1947 and 
123,000,000 barrels in the first 6 months 
of last year. 


From Three Main Sources 


The ECA-financed oil shipments came 
from three major sources: Middle East, 
32,000,000 barrels valued at $87,000,000; 
Western Hemisphere, other than United 
States, 25,000,000 barrels valued at $84,- 
000,000; and the United States, 11,300,- 
000 barrels valued at $74,000,000. 

ECA-financed shipments from the 
United States were heavily weighted with 
lubricants, which accounted for 35 per- 
cent of the dollar value, and with avia- 
tion gasoline and other products com- 
manding a high unit price. Accord- 
ingly, the 11,300,000 barrels of crude oil 
and refined products financed under the 
program amounted to only 16'2 per- 
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Apparent Sacrifices 


cent of all ECA-financed shipments in 
terms of barrels but to 30 percent in 
terms of value. 

“The drain on U. S. domestic oil cre- 
ated by exports to Western Europe has 
been sharply reduced,” said Mr. Levy. 
“Such exports from the United States in 
the first 6 months of 1948 dropped about 
40 percent from the corresponding period 
of 1947.” 


Plans **World-Wide, Tremendous” 

The increase in Europe’s refining ca- 
pacity has been so great that a substan- 
tial rise in consumption of refined oil 
products has been effected without plac- 
ing any additional load on the over- 
taxed refining capacity of the rest of 
the world. At the same time, by doing 
more of its own refining, the Western 
European countries have been able to 
improve their balance of international 
payments. 

Tremendous world-wide plans have 
been made by the oil industry of the 
participating countries. For example, 
European refineries at the end of 1947 
could handle 380,000 barrels daily, and, 
according to plans of the Organization 





Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of ECA. 


for European Economic Cooperation, this 
is expected to increase to more than 500,- 
000 barrels by June 1949, and to more 
than 1,000,000 barrels daily by the end 
of 1952. In addition, companies of the 
participating countries plan to raise their 
refining capacity outside of Europe and 
the United States from 1,000,000 bar- 
rels daily to 1,400,000 barrels by the end 
of 1952, and to increase their crude-oil 
production in such foreign areas from 
1,000,000 to 1,800,000 barrels. 

The ECA adheres strongly to a policy 
of operating wherever practicable 
through private trade channels, Levy 
pointed out, for it recognizes that bas- 
ically U. S. private enterprise supplies the 
means for recovery. Nevertheless, in the 
day-by-day operations of its program, 
ECA faces many special and unavoidable 
problems in regard to terms of specific 
transactions and to the use of dollar and 
nondollar currencies in transactions 
which involve operations crossing many 
frontiers, he added. 


“To Avoid Serious Dislocations” 


“With reference to the intra-European 
payments plan which comes into effect on 
November 1,” Mr. Levy stated, “such a 
plan obviously cannot be applied me- 
chanically to the complex operations of 
the international oil industry. With its 
world-wide sources of supplies and mar- 
keting outlets, the trading and currency 
problems of the industry require very 
careful and sensible treatment in order to 
avoid serious dislocations for American 
business.” 

In conclusion, he pointed out that “the 
ECA recovery program in Western Eu- 
rope means an apparent sacrifice now 
and in the future for American business. 
It involves willingness to finance com- 
petitors in the oil industry in building up 
their facilities and organizations to oper- 
ate in future world markets, in order to 
permit Western Europe to be able to meet 
its international balance of payments and 
get on its feet economically. 

“However, without such a program 
there would neither be enough oil to sup- 
ply the ever-growing needs of the world, 
nor might there be a free world in which 
our Nation could prosper.” 


Facts Concerning Letter-of-Commit- 
ment Method of Financing 


Letters of commitment totaling $504,- 
458,110 through October 8 have been is- 
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At Andrews Air Force Base, crewmen load their B—29 with ERP medical supplies for 
Greece. 


sued to banks since the inception of the 
European recovery program, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced October 20. 

Under this system of financing, ECA 
issues, subsequent to its authorization for 
purchase of recovery goods, a letter of 
commitment to a bank designated by the 
procuring country. The letter of com- 
mitment permits the designated bank to 
issue a letter of credit to the procuring 
country or its authorized agent for the 
amount named in the letter of commit- 
ment. 

France, with a total of $320,883,680 in 
letters of commitment, leads all par- 
ticipating countries in the amount 
financed under this method. China is 
next with $51,432,034. The United King- 
dom has done most of its procuring under 
the reimbursement method. 

Bankers Trust Co., of New York, led 
all banks in dollar amount handled under 
letters of commitment with a total of 
$91,285,881. Next was the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York with a total 
of $87,029,757. Banks outside of New 
York included the Bank of America in 
San Francisco, $29,651,192; Bank of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco, $1,500,000; Con- 


tinental Illinois National in Chicago, 
$28,150; Philadelphia National Bank, 
$106,800. 


The largest total amount handled by 
one bank for one country under the let- 
ter-of-commitment method of financing 
was $86,659,500. This amount was for 
France which designated the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York to receive the 
letters of commitment. 
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ECA and Export-Import Bank Sign 
Loan Agreement With Britain for 


$3 10,000,000 


The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the Export-Import Bank 
announced on October 26 the signing 
of a loan agreement with the United 
Kingdom for $310,000,000. The United 
Kingdom will use the loan primarily to 
finance the purchase of industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment and industrial 
raw materials. 





ECA wheat-flour shipment awaiting load- 
ing, North River, New York. 
tion: Austria. 


Destina- 


This sum represents that amount of 
ECA assistance which is to be mage 
available to the United Kingdom on , 
loan basis during the first 9 months of 
operation. The agreement was Signed 
at the Export-Import Bank, U. S. loan. 
administering agency, and calls for ap 
interest rate of 242 percent per annum 
to be payable semiannually beginning in 
1952. 

Principal payments will be 
semiannually beginning in 1956. 

The loan agreement provides for dis. 
cussions on postponement of interest or 
principal payments. It reads: 

If at any time, or from time to time, the 
parties hereto determine that it would be 
in their common interests because of aq. 
verse economic conditions or for any other 
reasons to postpone, or provide for the post. 
ponement of, any installments of interest 
or principal, or to alter or provide for the 
alteration of any provisions of the aforesaiq 
promissory note relating to payment of in. 
terest and principal, or to modify the afore. 
said promissory note in any other respect, 
they may by mutual agreement, in writing 
provide for any such postponement or 4l- 
teration or other modification. 


made 


The final loan payment is due at the 
end of 1983, a 35-year maturity date 
On signing the agreement, the United 
Kingdom issued a promissory note to the 
Export-Import Bank for $310,000,000 





ECA allocated the same amount to the | 


Export-Import Bank by issuance of a 
promissory note to the Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury The Export-Import 
Bank will make disbursements for the 
account of the United Kingdom. 

The terms of the loan were agreed 
upon by ECA after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems. 


Provisional Allotments for China, 
in Reconstruction and Replace 
ment Program 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced on October 21 provi- 
sional allotments of $37,750,000 as part 
of the combined $70,000,000 reconstruc- 
tion and replacement program for 
China. 

Charles L. Stillman, chief of ECA’s 
technical survey group in China, and 
C. K. Yen, executive member of the 
Chinese council for U. S. aid, reported 
new allocations of $12,750,000 for re- 
placement projects. This sum plus pre- 


viously announced allocations of $22, | 


250,000, brings the total replacement 
program to $35,000,000. These funds 
are considered as grants-in-aid to the 
Chinese Government. 

The allocations newly announced in- 
clude $25,000,000 as part of the $35,000,- 
000 reconstruction program. These 4l- 
locations consist of loans, the only ones 
planned for in ECA’s $275,000,000 eco- 
nomic-aid program for China. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 














Promotion of Realistic, Constructive 
Approach to Development Problems Seen 
As “Measure of Bank’s Effectiveness” 


Official Statement by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Reviewing the Institution’s 
Operations and the World Economic 
Outlook 


The Third Annual Report of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, as approved by its 
Executive Directors, was presented re- 
cently to the Board of Governors by the 
Bank's President, John J. McCloy. Its 
financial sections cover the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948; other sections of 
the report deal with the accomplish- 
ments of the Bank through August 31, 
1948. It also analyzes major economic 
problems facing various areas of the 
world and suggests certain lines of action 
to meet these problems. 

The report points out that, in addition 
to loans already made, there has been an 
impressive increase in the number of 
projects brought to the Bank for its con- 
sideration. Covering a great variety of 
fields, these include such projects as 
power developments, transportation and 
communication facilities, irrigation and 


other agricultural projects, migration 
programs, mining development, ship- 
building and industrial plants. The 


Bank has sent missions of investigation 
to 13 countries in Latin America, Eu- 
rope, the Middle and Far East, and a 
number of similar missions are planned 
for the near future. Altogether, the re- 
port states, active discussions are now 
being conducted concerning productive 
projects in more than 20 of the Bank’s 
member countries. 

The Bank embarked on several new 
types of financing operations during the 
past year. It authorized the granting of 
its first credits for development pur- 
poses, in two loans to Chile. The pat- 
tern set by this financing, the report 
States, is promising. 

The year also witnessed the Bank’s 
first loans to private enterprises and its 
first use of its guaranty powers, in loans 
to four leading Dutch shipping compa- 
nies secured by mortgages on ships, with 
the subsequent sale to a group of private 
United States banks of the greater part 
of the notes evidencing the loans under 
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the guaranty, as to principal and inter- 
est, of the International Bank. 

The total loans made by the bank are: 
$250,000,000 to. France and $195,000,000 
to the Netherlands, made during the pe- 
riod covered by the Second Annual Re- 
port; and the following during the pe- 
riod covered by this report: $40,000,000 
to Denmark; $12,000,000 to Luxembourg; 
$16,000,000 in two loans authorized to 
instrumentalities of the Chilean govern- 
ment, which loans are to be guaranteed 
by the government of Chile; and, $12,- 
000,000 in six loans to four Dutch ship- 
ping companies—a total of $525,000,000. 

With regard to the uses to which loans 
have been put, the report states that 
most of the disbursements were made for 
the purpose of assisting in financing large 
general programs of reconstruction by 
supplying essential capital goods such 
as industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery; equipment for transportation sys- 
tems, steel mills, et cetera; as well as 
basic raw materials. While most of the 
expenditures financed by the Bank’s 
loans were made in the United States, 
substantial amounts were spent in other 
countries. As of June 30, 1948, out of 
the $470,100,000 disbursed by the Bank, 
the areas of expenditure in round figures 
were as follows: $356,400,000 in the 
United States; $50,000,000 in Latin Amer- 
ica; $12,500,000 in Canada; $47,700,000 
in Europe; and, $3,500,000, in Africa, the 
Near East, and the Far East. 


Significant Developments 


One of the significant developments 
of the past year has been the establish- 
ment of procedures whereby the Bank 
carries out the mandate of its charter 
to ensure that the proceeds of any loan 
are used only for the purposes for which 
the loan was granted. As the first step 
in this system of supervision, the Bank 
requires that the proceeds of a loan are 
subject to withdrawal by the borrower 
only upon satisfactory certification that 
expenditures have been or will be made 
for the purchase of the specific goods or 
services authorized in the loan agree- 
ments. Subsequently the Bank conducts 
an investigation, generally carried out in 


the borrowing country by the Bank’s field 
representatives, of the end-use to which 
the goods are put. 

During the past year there have been 
encouraging developments also in con- 
nection with the creation of a broader 
market for the Bank’s bonds. The Bank 
sold its first non-dollar bonds—an issue 
of 2% percent Swiss Franc Serial Bonds 
amounting to 17,000,000 francs (approx- 
imately $4,000,000), which was pur- 
chased in its entirety by the Bank for 
International Settlements at Basel, 
Switzerland. Although up to the present 
time the Bank has had ample funds for 
its loan operations, the report states that 
from a long-range viewpoint it is clearly 
desirable that the Bank should supple- 
ment its borrowing in the United States 
by tapping other sources of capital. 

The financial statements for the fiscal 
year, ended June 30, 1948, show an ex- 
cess of income over expenses of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. This was sufficient to 
eliminate a deficit of some $1,000,000 
existing on June 30, 1947, and provide a 
net profit of approximately $3,000,000 on 
June 30, 1948. 

Despite its activity in these varied 
fields, full realization of the Bank’s po- 
tentialities cannot be expected, the re- 
port states, as long as economic and fi- 
nancial stability in large areas of the 
world continues to be threatened by poli- 
tical tensions and unrest. 

“By developing its activities in differ- 
ent directions,” the report says, “both 
with respect to the size and character of 
its loans and with respect to the tech- 
niques it employs to channel capital into 
productive international investment, the 
Bank has grown in flexibility, strength, 
and stature. As it continues to acquire 
experience and to gain the confidence 
of its members, the Bank should grad- 
ually be able to play an increasingly ef- 
fective role in helping to raise produc- 
tion levels and living standards through- 
out the world.” 


The Situation In Europe 


Loans which the Bank has already 
made to Europe, by permitting the bor- 
rowing countries to sustain for a time 
the necessary volume of essential im- 
ports, according to the report, have 
helped prevent a disastrous drop in pro- 
duction and possible economic collapse. 
The Bank has been fully aware, how- 
ever, that these loans, vital as they were, 
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provided only a partial solution to 
Europe’s problems. It has been clear for 
some time that United States financial 
assistance to Europe, in the form of the 
European Recovery Program, would 
greatly exceed for the time being any 
amounts which the Bank might lend. 

ERP funds are being used primarily 
to furnish urgently needed food, fuel, 
and raw materials. The report points 
out, however, that the fundamental need 
of Europe is for a far-reaching reorgani- 
zation of its economy. It will not suffice, 
the report says, to restore European pro- 
duction and trade as they existed before 
the war. The magnitude of Europe's 
problems makes thinking in prewar 
terms unrealistic. New and bold con- 
cepts are required if Europe’s funda- 
mental weaknesses are to be corrected 
and new sources of strength provided. 
The volume of production must be greatly 
increased, the costs of production sub- 
stantially reduced, and there must be a 
reorientation of Europe’s trade channels 
to conform to the fundamental changes 
which have taken place in world condi- 
tions. The basic objective of ERP, the 
report says, is to enable Europe, by its 
own efforts, to achieve a fundamental 
readjustment in the structure of its econ- 
omy. 

The report continues: “The effect of 
ERP cannot, therefore, be measured 
either by the particular types of goods 
it enables Europe to import, or by the 
specific uses to which those particular 
goods are put. The test is a much more 
fundamental one. It is whether the Euro- 
pean countries participating in the pro- 
gram, during the period while ERP funds 
are available to help support their con- 
sumption standards, will be able to use 
the opportunity thus afforded to expand, 
modernize, and reorganize their produc- 
tive mechanisms and to effect the neces- 
sary changes in the pattern of their 
trade.” 

Reduction of the balance of payments 
deficits of ERP countries by 60 percent 
to 75 percent by 1952—which is the stated 
goal of ERP—may well appear difficult, 
the report says, but is a minimum re- 
quirement. If by the end of the ERP 
period these countries are to become 
independent of extraordinary outside aid, 
the report states, more must be accom- 
plished than has yet been faced up to. 
The measure of accomplishment must 
be what is necessary, rather than what 
has been possible in the past. 

Among difficulties facing Europe the 
report lists the “plague” of world-wide 
inflation, shortages of goods, govern- 
mental expenditures for purposes not di- 
rectly productive, and lack of firm finan- 
cial policies. It says substantial oppor- 
tunities exist to increase industrial 
output through better management tech- 
niques, the standardization, concentra- 
tion and specialization of production, 
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removal of unnecessary restrictive trade- 
union practices, and in some cases longer 
hours of work. 

There is also need for a substantial 
program for modernization and expan- 
sion of Western Europe’s plant and 
equipment. This cannot be accom- 
plished, the report says, without the con- 
tinued diversion of a considerable part 
of production from consumers’ to pro- 
ducers’ goods; and while such a policy 
is severe, ERP countries cannot become 
self-supporting by 1952 unless they 
maintain the discipline necessary to 
carry it out. 

The report stresses the importance of 
freeing intra-European trade. Trade 
barriers in whatever form, it says, tend 
to breed productive inefficiency, and un- 
less the markets for European products 
can be broadened and greater freedom 
of intra-European trade attained, the 
hope for ultimate European recovery will 
be dimmed and the opportunity afforded 
by ERP will be lost. 

It continues: “Unless the Western 
European countries can, by union or 
otherwise, find the key to unlock the 
gates which now obstruct the free flow 
of goods, manpower, and capital among 
them, there is grave doubt whether they 
can in the foreseeable future sustain 
their peoples at a standard of living ap- 
proaching prewar levels.” 

With regard to the problem of Ger- 
many, the report says that the low level 
of production in Bizonia—still only about 
50 percent of prewar levels—has been 
due primarily to chaotic monetary con- 
ditions, the almost complete disruption 
of trade connections, and the over-all 
political uncertainty. It says that the 
condition of Germany has direct and im- 
mediate repercussions on the economic 
situation in the rest of Europe. 

The shift in world-trade patterns is 
another factor which affects Europe. 
Before the war Western Europe normally 
depended on its trade with the Far East, 
particularly Southeast Asia, to provide 
it with dollars to finance its import sur- 
plus from the Western Hemisphere. The 
report points out that this situation no 
longer obtains, and says that the long- 
run need is clearly for Europe both to 
increase its exports to the dollar area and 
to decrease its imports from that area. 

As to the Bank’s proper role during 
the ERP period, the report states that 
two points furnish a significant indi- 
cation of this. The first is the necessity 
that the ERP countries maintain as high 
a rate of investment as is compatible with 
monetary stability. The second is the 
insufficiency of ERP funds to meet all 
of Western Europe’s investment require- 
ments. It was expressly assumed, in de- 
termining the amount of United States 
aid, that the Bank would advance sub- 
stantial credits to Western Europe during 
this period. The report continues: 





“It seems clear, therefore, that there is 
a real need for Bank financing in adqj- 
tion to the financial assistance made 
available by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Furthermore, since the 
first claim on ERP funds will be neces. 
sarily for those imports most immediately 
essential, the long-range investment fielg 
seems obviously the one most appropriate 
for Bank assistance.”’ 

The Bank intends to supplement ERP, 
the report says, to the extent that the 
Bank’s resources and the credit Standing 
of ERP countries permit, primarily py 
financing projects which involve per- 
manent additions to Europe’s produc- 
tive capacity, and which will stimulate 
trade. It will also ensure that such proj- 
ects are consistent with any over-all in- 
vestment program formulated by the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. It is not possible to es. 
timate the extent of possible Bank 
assistance at the present time. To 
the extent that ERP funds are made 
available in the form of grants rather 
than loans, and that loans out of 
ERP funds are made on terms which 
do not interfere with Bank financing, 
ERP aid will facilitate rather than im- 
pede the Bank’s operations in ERP 
countries. 

The report states that the Bank be- 
lieves there are substantial opportuni- 
ties for the development of the produc- 
tive resources of its member countries in 
Europe which are not participants in 
ERP. It is unfortunate but nonetheless 
true, it continues, that existing political 
difficulties and uncertainties which may 
have a direct effect on the economic and 
financial conditions in those countries 
present special problems which have thus 
far prevented the Bank from making 
loans in those countries. The Bank 
hopes, therefore, that the existing un- 
certainties can be clarified to an extent 
which will enable it to render financial 
assistance in the development of such 
countries, which will be of benefit not 
only to them but to Europe generally. 

There is a clear interdependence, the 
report says, between European recovery 
and economic progress in the rest of the 
world. The rehabilitation of Europe, by 
providing both an increased source of 
supply for the goods needed for develop- 
ment and further industrialization of 
such other areas as Latin America and 
Asia, and an increased market for their 
products, will contribute substantially to 
their prosperity. Equally, the further 
development of other areas of the world, 
as both a market and a source of supply, 
is essential to the long-run economic 
well-being of Europe. 


Latin America, Asia, Africa, Middle 
and Far East 


The Bank’s continued interest in as- 
sisting European recovery has not pre- 
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yented a definite increase in its activities 
in other parts of the world during the 
past year. In the long run, the report 
states, the problems of the Bank’s under- 
developed member countries will un- 
doubtedly constitute its primary con- 
cern. 

Apart from the two loans to Chile for 
hydroelectric and agricultural develop- 
ment, several other development loans 
are in an advanced stage of negotiation, 
and discussions are in progress with re- 
gard to other projects in many different 
countries. Nevertheless it remains true 
that the number of sound, productive 
investment opportunities thus far pre- 
sented to the Bank is substantially 
smaller than was originally expected. 

The report attributes this fact in part 
to the length of time required to com- 
plete engineering and other technical 
studies necessary to bring projects up to 
the point where they are ready for 
financing. In large measure, however, 
it reflects other specific difficulties: the 
lack of economic, financial, and in some 
cases political stability; lack of local 
capital; lack of technical skills and 
trained managerial personnel; lack of 
planning. It shows clearly that sound 
development requires much more than 
simply making available large sums of 
money. 

For almost all underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the report says, it is necessary to 
secure help from foreign technicians and 
also to institute programs of technical 
training to build up an adequate local 
supply of skilled personnel. Direct in- 
vestment by foreign business enterprises 
has the special advantage of supplying 
technical and managerial skills, as well 
as capital. 

Defining the Bank’s role in the devel- 
opment field, the report states: 

The Bank is convinced that its resources 
cannot be used effectively to expand pro- 
duction and to raise living standards unless 
they are invested in well-prepared and well- 
planned projects. It is also convinced that 
sound development is best promoted, not by 
sporadic injections of large amounts of cap- 
ital, but rather by a steady flow of capital 
in moderate amounts. The Bank's approach 
to its underdeveloped member countries has 
been framed accordingly. That approach is 
one of willingness to help its members to 
analyze their development problems, to work 
with them in mapping out the broad lines 
along which their development may be ad- 
vanced most soundly and rapidly, and when- 
ever possible to select for initial financing 
those projects which seem most likely to con- 
tribute to such advance. Where economic or 
financial conditions in the borrowing coun- 
try are such that they endanger the pro- 
ductive purposes and the repayment pros- 
pects of a Bank loan, such a loan will nor- 
mally be conditioned upon measures designed 
to bring about financial and monetary sta- 
bility and, where necessary, reestablishment 
of the country’s credit. This approach by 


the Bank necessarily varies from country to 
country. 


It is important for an underdeveloped 
country, the report states, to work out 
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an over-all development program in or- 
der to minimize spotty and wasteful in- 
vestment. Such a program should be 
based on the existing natural resources, 
the country’s location, climate, and type 
of population, and the financial and ad- 
ministrative resources available. It 
should attempt to balance the increase 
of production to meet essential domestic 
needs with the development of exports 
to accessible markets. The program 
should favor the application of the lim- 
ited supplies of capital to projects which 
will result in the greatest increase in 
production and trade in relation to the 
size of the investment. 

Primary development needs May be for 
improvement in transportation and com- 
munication facilities; for power projects; 
for water systems and other public utili- 
ties; for improved techniques in the pro- 
duction and processing of agricultural 
products; for industries, irrigation proj- 
ects, or resettlement programs—to list 
but a few of the forms which the report 
points out development projects may 
take. 

In almost every case, the report says, 
the establishment or expansion of ap- 
propriate manufacturing and processing 
industries is an essential aspect of soun’1 
development. It will normally be advis- 
able to lay initial stress on light con- 
sumer goods and processing industries 
which employ small amounts of capital 
equipment per worker and can build 
upon traditional skills in the introduc- 
tion of mechanized techniques. 

The report continues: 

The Bank is not, of course, interested in 
promoting any particular pattern of develop- 
ment nor has it formulated any detailed pol- 
icies regarding the types of projects which it 
is willing to finance. Nonetheless, there are 
certain broad general principles which must 
guide its action. First, because the Bank’s 
resources are limited in relation to the total 
development needs of its member countries, 
it must emphasize those strategic projects 
which will eliminate production bottlenecks 
or generate increased output of related goods 
or in related areas. Second, as an interna- 
tional agency, the Bank is particularly inter- 
ested in projects which are likely to con- 
tribute to a better balance in world trade. 
Third, the Bank’s Articles of Agreement pro- 
vide that “the most useful and urgent proj- 
ects, large and small alike’’ must be dealt 
with first; the Bank must satisfy this re- 
quirement either by financing such projects 
itself or by helping to promote conditions 
necessary for their financing from other 
sources. And finally, the Bank’s loans must 
be confined to projects for which financing 
through private or other channels is not 
available on reasonable terms. 


If the Bank is to play its role of en- 
couraging and supplementing private in- 
ternational investment, the report says, 
it must emphasize those basic undertak- 
ings which on the one hand are rela- 
tively less attractive to private capital 
and, on the other, will help to promote 
the flow of such capital into other sectors 
of the economy. 


Since successful development in most 
cases depends just as much upon the pro- 
vision of technical assistance from abroad 
as upon the availability of foreign cap- 
ital, the report terms it an important 
concern of the Bank not only to provide 
financial help, but also to ensure that 
adequate technical assistance is avail- 
able to define the shape of a sound over- 
all development program. The Bank 
avoids any gratuitous interference in the 
internal affairs of any country, but is 
prepared to undertake, upon request, a 
broad investigation of conditions in any 
underdeveloped member. The Bank is 
also ready to recommend, upon request, 
qualified independent experts to advise 
member countries in such fields as agri- 
culture, engineering, finance, and taxa- 
tion. 

The granting of loans by the Bank, 
the report says, need not await formula- 
tion by the borrowing country of an over- 
all development program or adoption by 
it of all necessary economic, financial, 
and administrative measures. To the 
contrary, it is hoped that it will fre- 
quently be possible for the Bank to select 
particular meritorious projects for fi- 
nancing concurrently with the initiation 
by the borrower of such measures. 

The major effort in the development 
of any country, the report says, must be 
made by that country itself. Therefore, 
while foreign assistance may be essen- 
tial, the labor and the greater part of 
the capital must be supplied locally. 
Some part of the necessary foreign cap- 
ital may be obtainable from public 
sources, through intergovernmental 
lending and International Bank loans. 
In the long run, however, sound develop- 
ment requires financial assistance in 
amounts which only the free flow of pri- 
vate capital can provide. 

It is desirable that a considerable part 
of the foreign capital employed for de- 
velopment purposes be in the form of 
equity investments. The report points 
out that such investments would tend 
to avoid an undue burden of fixed charges 
which might impair the credit of the 
borrowing country or intensify its bal- 
ance-of-payments problems during a pe- 
riod of declining trade or falling prices. 

In cases where development projects 
which come to the attention of the Bank 
appear suitable for private financing, the 
Bank may be able to suggest possible 
sources of capital, or bring the projects 
to the attention of investing groups, or 
otherwise assist in arranging the neces- 
sary financing. The Bank may some- 
times also be able to facilitate the raising 
of private capital for meritorious proj- 
ects, the report says, by making loans 
to cover part of the capital cost. 

In addition, the Bank itself can as- 
sume the risk of loans made from private 
funds through the use of its guaranty 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 





of the conditions and regulations for bid- 
ding for the three component parts of the 
project. These will be made available on 


a loan basis by the Commercial Intellj- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Interested par- 


Netherlands Visitors To 
Promote Exports to U. S. 





H. Zwarensteyn, secretary of the 
Netherlands Office of the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States, Inc., is visiting the United States 
during November and December in the 
interest of expanding Netherlands ex- 
ports to this country. 

Mr. Zwarensteyn, through the Cham- 
ber, which is sponsored by the Nether- 
lands Government, has reportedly played 
an active part in encouraging exports 
to the United States. 

Firms and individuals desiring to com- 
municate with him may do so through 
the Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States, Inc., Room 721, 41 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, 
i A 


Bids Invited for Lourenco 
Marques Power Station 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers are invited to submit bids covering 
materials and equipment for a new mu- 
nicipal power station to be erected in 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

According to official announcement, 
tenders may be entered either for the 
complete plant or for portions thereof. 
For bidding purposes, requirements are 
divided into three groups: 

I. Electrical equipment for the central con- 
trol board and for internal distribution of 
the station’s power and light. 

II. Two turbine systems. 

III. Three steam generators and a coal 
storage tank. 

Tenders for the entire plant must be 
accompanied by a deposit of 200,000 es- 
cudos (approximately US$8,000) ; partial 
tenders must be accompanied by smaller 
amounts of escudos 30,000, 100,000, and 
70,000, for Groups I, II, and III, respec- 
tively. These sums are to be deposited 
with the Banco Nacional] Ultramarino for 
the account of Direccao Geral de Fo- 
mento Colonial, Ministry of the Colonies, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived two copies each (in Portuguese) 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers, abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Officers, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Lubricants: 54. 
sories: 36. Machinery (Industrial) : 6, 8, 12, 39 
Balances: 57. Mangrove Bark: 49. 
Bamboo and Straw Products: 44. Metals: 6. 
Basketware and Wickerware: 21, 22, 23, Mica: 10. 
29, 30. Nottons: 44 
Books: 14. Novelties: 36, 45 
Carpets, Rugs, and Pads: 2, 46. Office Supplies: 36. 
Chemicals: 5, 7, 32, 52, 55, 60. Packaging: 1. 
Clothing and Accessories: 20, 33, 44, 61. Paper and Paper Products: 31, 32, 36. 
Copperware: 24. Paintings: 41 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies: 36. Photographic Equipment: 40 
Essential Oils: 53. Plastic Goods: 36 
Fats and Oils: 7, 9, 32, 42, 47, 58. Prefabricated Houses: 49a 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 9, 13, 15, 17, 32, Radios and Accessories: 16 
38, 58, 60. Seeds: 58. 
Fuel Oil: 56. Shells (Oyster): 52. 
Furniture: 21, 22, 23, 43. Ship: 61. 
General Merchandise: 16. Smokers’ Supplies: 36 
Hardware: 4, 36 Tanning Materials: 12. 
Heating Equipment: 35. Technical Information: 1, 8. 
Household Equipment and Furnish- Teztiles: 2,3, 4, 11, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28, 60, 61 


ings: 2. Toilet Articles: 36 
Industrial, Technical and Safety Products: Tools: 6. 
15, 59. Toys: 36, 44. 


Instruments: 6, 48. 
Jewelry (Imitation): 36, 44. Waste Materials and Rags: 37 
Laboratory Equipment and Supplies: 5. Wooden Articles: 34, 43, 44 
Leather and Leather Products: 12, 18, 36. Wrought-Iron Works: 43 


Wallboard: 50. 
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ties should specify whether they wish to 
receive the document covering Group I, 
II, or II. 

Bids should be submitted to the Direc- 
cio Geral de Fomento Colonial, Ministry 
of the Colonies, Lisbon, Portugal. 


Trade With U.S. Sought by 
Yugoslav Firm 


A Yugoslav firm, “Kosmos” K. D., has 
expressed an interest in establishing 
trade relations with United States firms, 
according to the American Consulate in 
Zagreb. The firm is presently in a po- 
sition to export wooden umbrella han- 
dles, canes, tool handles, and other small 
wooden manufactures; cognac carrying 
the brand name “Stock”; and hemp 
products, including rope and harnesses 
for horses. 

Kosmos is the import-export enter- 
prise of the Committee for War Invalids 
of Croatia, a Government-sponsored or- 
ganization. A World Trade Directory 
Report is being prepared. 

Interested United States importers and 
buyers are invited to communicate with 
Kosmos K. D., Ilica 7, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Iraq Official Wishes To 
Buy Plant and Equipment 


Dr. Nadeem Pachachi, Director Gen- 
eral of Economics, Ministry of Economics, 
Baghdad, Iraq, is making a brief visit to 
the United States to negotiate for the 
purchase of a bitumen plant and a large 
quantity of agricultural machinery. It 
is understood that the Iraqi Government 
is eager to encourage the country’s eco- 
nomic development, and to that end has 
authorized Dr. Pachachi’s purchase of 
the equipment. 

Interested firms may contact Dr. 
Pachachi during the next few weeks c/o 
the Iraq Embassy, 3141 Thirty-fourth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Egypt Sets New Bid 
Deadline for Telescope 


Bids covering a reflecting telescope for 
installation at the Helwan Observatory 
in Egypt will be open on December 4, 
1948, instead of October 18, the date 
originally specified, according to the 
American Embassy in Cairo. 

For further information, interested 
firms are referred to an earlier report 
of the call for bids published in the Sep- 
tember 11 issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

" . Te . 
Foreign Visitors 

1, Belgium—Raymond De Groote, repre- 
senting Etablissements R. R. De Groote, 
S. P. R. L. (meat cannery), 12 rue Crével, 
Ghent, wishes to obtain technical informa- 
tion on American methods of meat pack- 
aging, with specific reference to those used 
in packaging cuts of meat sold in service 
Stores. Scheduled to arrive November 11, 
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Canadian Firms Solicit 
Custom Galvanizing 


In recent discussions concerning steel 
exports to Canada, representatives of the 
Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce agreed to assist the United 
States in relieving its current domestic 
shortage of galvanized sheet steel prod- 
ucts. In accordance with this agree- 
ment the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce has reported that from 
700 to 1,200 tons of black steel sheets, if 
supplied by United States companies, 
can be galvanized each month for reex- 
port. Firms interested in shipping black 
steel sheets to Canada for galvanizing 
are advised to contact directly the | 
Lysaght Dominion Sheet Metal Corp., 
Ltd., at Hamilton, Ontario, and Bald- 
wins, Ltd., at Montreal, Quebec. 

The Lysaght Corp. can galvanize 500 
tons of black sheet monthly, with the 
possibility of an additional 100 tons. 
Baldwins, Ltd., has reported immediate 
availability for processing 200 tons of 
sheet per month and may accept as much 
as 600 tons monthly in the future. Both 
firms have adequate supplies of zine for 
coating the sheets. 

The recently established Canadian 
import target level of 200,000 tons of 
steel excludes steel products shipped to 
Canada for processing and reexport to 
the United States where the reexported 
material is in the form of a steel-mill 
product. 











via New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: Stevens Hotel, 720 S. Michi- 
gan, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago. 

2. Belgium—Michael A. Fivez, represent- 
ing S. A. Nicolasiana (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 154 Driegaaien Straat, St. Nicolas- 
Waes, and S. A. La Carpette (manufacturer, 
exporter), rue des Trois Rois, St. Nicolas- 
Waes, wishes to sell (for Nicolasiana) cotton 
dishcloths, floor cloths, cotton-waste blan- 
kets (used as rug pads), and (for La Car- 
pette) Wilton rugs. He is now in the United 
States until the end of April 1949. U. S. 
address: c/o Robert Orton, 335 W. Fifth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. Belgium—Albert Talpe, representing 
Tissage Talpe Fréres, S. P. R. L. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 62 t’Hooge, Courtrai, is in- 
terested in studying the United States mar- 
ket for furnishings and upholstery mate- 
rials, and in appointing sales agents. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 10, via Miami, for 
a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: s/o Bel- 
gian Consulate General, 4630 St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, Chicago, New York City, possibly 
Dallas, Kansas City (Mo.), and Atlanta. 

4. Cuba—Manuel Dominguez Junod (com- 
mission merchant), P. O. Box 2452, Habana, 
is interested in hardware and teztiles. 
Scheduled to arrive October 25, via Miami, 
for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Turner-Halsey Co., 40 Worth Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago. 

5. England—H. Haendler, Barbaras House, 
Worplesdon, Near Guildford, Surrey, is in- 
terested in obtaining agercies for the sale 
in Australia of American chemicals and lab- 
oratory apparatus and supplies. Scheduled 
to arrive November 12, via New York City 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Chemtech Products Corp., 62 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


6. Finland—Bror Sixten Hjelt, representing 
Oy Kone-Edustus Ab. B. S. Hjelt (importer, 
sales/indent agent), Hietalahdenranta 11 A, 
Helsinki, is interested in machines, metals, 
instruments, tools, and tractors. Scheduled 
to arrive during November, via New York 
City, for a visit of about 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Link-Belt Speeder Corp., 301 W. 
Pershing, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York 
City, Peoria, Chicago, and Cedar Rapids. 

7. Germany—Otto Aldag (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 130-132 Oberstrasse, 
Hamburg, is interested in animal and vege- 
table oils and fats, and chemicals. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 5, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 15 E. Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

8. India—T. S. Narayanaswami represent- 
ing Travancore Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., c/o 
Essen, Ltd., 107 Armenian Street, Madras, is 
interested in concluding arrangement with 
American tire manufacturers for obtaining 
equipment and technical assistance for new 
Indian tire factory to be established in Trav- 
ancore State, South India. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Akron. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. India, South—A. Thangal Kunju Mu- 
saliar, representing A. Thangal Kunju Musa- 
liar & Sons (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Quilon, Travancore State, is 
interested in exporting cashew kernels and 
cashew-shell oil. Scheduled to arrive Oc- 
tober 20, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Mitchel Beck 
Co., 105 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

10. India, South—Yenuga Narahari Reddy 
(exporter), Narasingaraepet, Gudur, Nellore 
District, is interested in exporting mica to 
the United States and in appointing an 
agent for that purpose. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 20, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Thos. 
Cook & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Washington (D. C.), and 
Franklin (N. C.). 

11. Iran—Mohamad Mehdi Lari, repre- 
senting Irano-Garb., Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), 595 Khiaban Naderi 
and Khiaban Shah Reza, Tehran, is in- 
terested in entering into business negotia- 
tions with American manufacturers of cot- 
ton piece goods. Scheduled to arrive during 
November, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Iranian Con- 
sulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, To- 
ledo, and Akron. 

12. Ireland—Dr. Michael A. Casey, rep- 
resenting Dickens Leather Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), Dungarvan, County 
Waterford, is interested in purchasing tan- 
ning materials and machinery for the leather 
trade. Also wishes to develop United States 
market for finished lining leather of all 
grades, according to Irish and British stand- 
ards. Scheduled to arrive November 12, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o 740 Temple Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif. Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Peabody, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

13. Northern Ireland—Andrew Hunter, 
representing Wheta, Ltd. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Calvin Street, Belfast, is in- 
terested in marketing hydrolized protein 
(egg-white substitute), of A-1 grade. Also, 
wishes to investigate possibility of selling 
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patent rights covering new method of drying 
eggs, milk, tomatoes, bananas, and tea and 
coffee preparations. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 21, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: Ambassador Hotel, Park 
Avenue and Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and 
Washington (D.C.). 

14. Netherlands — Hugo Brandt-Corstius, 
representing N. V. Martinus Nijhoff Boek- 
handel en Uitgeversmaatschappij (publisher, 
importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, of 
books and periodicals), 9 Lange Voorhout, 
The Hague, is interested in visiting public 
and university libraries and libraries of large 
industrial enterprises, to ascertain their re- 
quirements and to furnish information con- 
cerning the European book trade. Scheduled 
to arrive November 8, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Tice 
& Lynch, Inc., 21 Pearl Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Providence, Washington (D. C.), 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Lex- 
ington (Ky.), Knoxville, Atlanta, Jackson- 
ville, New Orleans, Houston, and St. Louis. 

15. Netherlands—William Marten Wester- 
man, representing N. V. Borneo Sumatra 
Handel Maatschappij (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), 56-58 Oude Schevening- 
scheweg, The Hague, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies of American manufacturers of 
provisions, industrial and technical products, 
and general merchandise for export to In- 
donesia and Singapore. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 17, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Borneo 
Sumatra Trading Corp., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington (D. C.), Philadelphia, and New 
Orleans. 


Licensing Opportunities 


16. Italy—Watt Radio (manufacturer), Via 
Le Chiuse 61, Turin, wishes to manufacture 
radio receivers and accessories, and desires 
to obtain from United States firm the rights 
to operate under United States patent li- 
cense. Firm is in a position to produce 1,000 
radio receivers each month, and has a maxi- 
mum production capacity of 2,000 units per 
month. 


Import Opportunities 


17. Austria—Imexport (commission mer- 
chant for Czechoslovakian chocolate trust), 
6-8 Dorotheergasse, Vienna I, wishes to export 
100,000 pounds each month of fondant (bit- 
ter) chocolate, also first- and second-quality 
milk chocolate. Further information includ- 
ing analysis and price list is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

18. Belgium—Georges Demotte (general ex- 
port agent of Tanneries Louis Poullet), 224 
Avenue du Roi, Brussels, has available for 
export the following quantities of first- and 
second-grade sole leather: 50,000 pounds each 
of butts and flanks, and 10,000 pounds of 
collars. 

19. Belgium—Etablissements Julien Des- 
camps & Fils, S. A. (manufacturer), 26 Rue 
Couturelle, Dottignies, wishes to export 50,000 
yards of woolen teztiles suitable for making 
dresses and coats. Also, firm seeks United 
States representative. 

20. Belgium—Fabrique de Bonneterie Herve 
Fréres (manufacturer, exporter), 31/39 Fau- 
bourg de Namur, Tirlemont (Brabant), 
wishes to export and seeks agent for me- 
dium- and good-quality stockings, socks, 
sweaters, and jackets (wool, cotton, mixed), 
for men, women, and children. 

21. Belgium—Theo Huyben (manufac- 
turer), 13 Kouterstraat, Tamise, offers to ex- 
port first-quality laundry baskets, hampers, 
and wicker furniture. 
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22. Belgium—A. Merckx-Meys & Co., S. A. 
(manufacturer), Bornem, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for laundry baskets, bread 
and wine baskets, and wicker furniture. 

23. Belgium—E. Merckx-Verellen, S. A. 
(manufacturer), Bornem, desires to export 
and seeks agent for large quantities of first- 
Class basketware and wicker furniture, made 
of willow and cane. 

24. Belgium—Louis Pierard (manufac- 
turer), 149 Rue Bodson, Crivegnee, Province 
of Liege, wishes to export fancy copper (solid) 
goods such as trays, ash trays, statues, bells, 
and small boxes. 

25. Belgium—Emile Regniers & Cie., S. P. 
R. L. (exporter), 6 Rue de 1]’Industrie, Char- 
leroi, desires to export and seeks agent for 
all kinds of tertiles in wool, cotton, silk, and 
rayon. 

26. Belgium—S. A. Chaussée d’Ellezelles, 
Renaix, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
good-quality woolen materials for dresses and 
coats. 

27. Belgium—J. Vanderhauwaert & Fils 
(manufacturer) , 68-70 Rue Large, Renaix, de- 
sires to export woolen, cotton, and mized 
goods for women’s apparel. 

28. Belgium—C. Vandekerckhove & Fils, 
S.P.R.L. (manufacturer), 14 Rue de Beveren, 
Deerlyk near Courtrai, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for jacquard tapestries, in cotton 
or rayon, 50 and 54 inches in width 

29. Belgium—Ed. Van der Gracht (manu- 
facturer), 6 Chaussée de St. Amand, Bornem, 
wishes to export and seeks for basketware 
and wickerware 

30. Belgium—Gustaaf Vercauteren (manu- 


facturer), 16 Cauwenburg, Tamise, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for all kinds of 
basketware. Firm states it can ship $10,000 


to $15,000 worth each month 

31. Denmark—Kaj Boemann (commission 
merchant), 112 Nerrevoldgade, Copenhagen 
K, desires to export 40,000 metric tons of 
best-quality newsprint Also, firm seeks a 
representative in the United States 

32. Denmark—Fritz Lissauer 
wholesaler, manufacturer, agent 


(importer 
sredgade 
58, Copenhagen K, wishes to export toilet 
soap, soap flakes, wallpaper, condensed milk 
and milk powder, and casein 

33. England—Allen & Caswell Ltd. (manu- 
facturers and exporters), Stamford Road, 
Kettering, Northants, desires to 
bocts and shoes 


export 
Catalog available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

34. England—Messrs. F. Hills & Sons Ltd 
(manufacturer), Norton Road, Stockton on 
Tees, Durham County, will have available 
for export about 5,000 bowls and _ trays 
fashioned from laminated improved wood 
Further information including samples and 
price list is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

35. England—Hurseal Ltd (manufac- 
turers), 106 Regent Street, London, W. 1 
wishes to export Hurseal radiators, oil filled, 
hermetically sealed, and electrically operated 
A few leaflets available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. England—Phillips Merchandising Co 
Ltd. (export merchants, buying agents), 171 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 4, wishes 
to export hardware, bicycles and accessories 
electrical supplies, smokers’ requisites, sta- 
ttonery and office supplies, haberdashery 
leather and plastic goods, toys, novelties, 
toilet articles, and imitation jewelry. A de- 
tailed list of the commodities offered is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37. England—P, Phillips & Sons (Waste 
Merchants) Ltd. (exporters), 3 Mill Lane, 


Reading, Berks., wishes to export waste mg. 
terials and rags. Firm states it is interesteg 
in acting as purchasing agents for firms 
which import waste materials of all descrip. 
tions. 

38. England—Randle & Smith Ltd. (many. 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rea Street 
South, Birmingham, Warwickshire, desires to 
export chocolate and chocclate molds, 

39. England—-Universal Rototype Ltd. (ex. 
porters), 32-34 Lower Richmond Road, Lon. 
don, S. W. 15., wishes to export electrically 
controlled milling machines. Descriptive 
pamphlet is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. France—Société F. A. P. (Fabrique 
d’Articles Photographiques) (manufac- 
turer), 6 Rue du Ratrait, Suresnes (Seine). 
wishes to export and seeks agent for 24-mm,. 
and 36-mm., precision cameras; and “Compur 
Rapid 00” shutters, 1/500 and slower speeds 
Firm would appreciate detailed instructions 
regarding buyers’ desires, terms of transac. 
tions, and modes of shipment and packing 
desired 

41. Germany.—W. Klamann-Pavlo, (artist) 
Villa 54, Holyhausen a/Ammersee, Oberbay- 
ern, wishes to export paintings 

42. Hondura Fabrica de Manteca y Jabon 
“Atlantida” S. A. (manufacturer), La Ceiba, 
wishes to export Manila-type crude filtered 
coconut oil Quality Color 30 yellow-6, 
maximum; 6 percent FFA, maximum; mois- 
ture and impurities, 1 percent maximum 
Stock: Available at present 1,000 drums (500- 
000 pounds) of oil not more than 6 months 
old, meeting specifications of NIOSPROD, 


and conforming to United States Food and 
Drug Laws. Future stocks not to be expected 
before May 1949. At that time another lot 

1,000 drums would be available in partial 


shipments 

43. Italy—Fratelli Paoletti (manufac- 
turer), 17 Via dei Serragli, Florence, wishes 
to export hand-finished wooden furniture, 


chandelier and frames; also wrought-iron 
cork One catalog is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D.C 

44. Japan—-Hiroshima Koeki Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters), No. 4, Inarimachi, Hiroshima City, 
wishes to export bamboo and straw products, 
lighters, umbrellas 
imitation pearls and necklaces, hat pins, sew- 
ing and machine needles 

45. Japan—Mitsuo Konishi & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), P. O. Box No. 7, Higa- 
shiyodogawa, Osaka, wishes to export imita- 
tion pearls, colored gla 
lace rock-crystal beads, and novelties 

46. Netherlands—P. de Bruin (export mer- 
chant), 32 Boddaertstraat, The Hague, wishes 
to export highest-grade hand-made carpets 
Specifications Cotton wart jute loom, 
woolen jute of 1.9 cm. high, may be made in 
any measurements up to 10 x 13 feet. 

47. Netherland Handelsonderneming “De 
Palm” (export agent), 18 Jan Pieterszoon 
Coenstraat, The Hague, desires to export 
palm kernel oil, maximum 10 percent acidity 
(‘acid laurique”). 

48. Netherland Hypoderma (export mer- 
chant), 54 Rijnsburgerweg, Leiden, offers to 
export steel surgical instruments such as for- 


wooden article toy 


beads, fancy neck- 


ceps and scissors 

49. Mozambique—Pinheiro & Co. Ltd. (ex- 
port merchants), P. O. Box 146, Beira, wishes 
to export mangrove bark 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared 

49a. Sweden Forenade Trahusfabriker 
(manufacturer and exporter), Kungsgatan 
39, Stockholm, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for prefabricated wooden houses, aver- 
aging 60 square meters of living space per 
unit. Firm states it is in a position to export 
300 houses each month. Catalog available on 
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a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Also, firm seeks general agent 
for entire United States. 

50. Sweden—Kramfors Aktiebolag (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Kramfors, wishes to ex- 
port 10,000 metric tons annually of standard- 
quality wallboard (hard and semi-hard). 
Samples and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D. C. 
Export Opportunities 


51. Brazil—Francisco Magalhaes & Cia. 
(salt refiners), Rua Dr. Moreira 60, first floor, 
Manaus, Amazonas, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for one motorship from 500 to 1,000 
deadweight with 7- to 12-foot draft powered 
by Diesel engines. Ship with 7-foot draft 
is preferred. The ship is to be used in the 
transportation of raw salt in bulk. 

§2. Canada—Cliff Rock Salt Ltd. (import 
merchant), 196 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, seeks purchase quotations for 1,000 
tons of oyster shells, 3,000 tons of Glauber 
salts, 500 tons of calcium chloride. Firm 
would prefer to purchase goods from firms 
located near water and to have them shipped 
by boat, if possible 

53. Germany—P. Beiers@orf & Co. A.-G. 
(manufacturer of pharmaceuticals, cos- 
metics, and adhesive plasterers), 48, Eidel- 
stedterweg, Hamburg 30, seeKs quotations for 
all qualities of essential oils such as pepper- 
mint oil, menthol, orange oil, ozokerite- 
ceresine, white oils. Quantities depend on 
import release by JEIA. Quotations should 
be either c. i. f. or c. and f. Hamburg. Pay- 
ment will be made in accordance with JEIA 
regulations 

54. Italy—-O. L. A. T. (Olii Lubrificanti 
Afni Torino), (importing distributor and 
manufacturer’s agent), Corso Peschiera 147, 
Turin, seeks direct purchase and agency for 
refined lubricants, starting with the purchase 
of 250 tons annually 


Agency Opportunities 


55. Belgium—Comptoir Chimique et In- 


dustriel A. Bogaerts (importer, exporter, com- 
mission merchant, sales agent), 43 Chaussée 
de Charleroi, Brussels, seeks exclusive agency 
for the following chemicals: Acids, barium 
compounds, chrome compounds, potassium 
and sodium compounds. Further informa- 
tion including quantities required is avail- 
able upon request from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

56. Canada—-Dr. Henry W. Lohse (agent), 
P. O. Box 116, Station ‘A,’ Toronto, Ontario, 
wishes to obtain agency for fuel oil. 

57. Denmark—Knud Grundtvig (import 
merchant), 6 Ved Glyptoteket, Copenhagen 
V, seeks representation for best-quality pre- 
cision balances (micro-chemical balances) 

58. England—Raoul H. Amar (sales agent), 
6 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 1., seeks 
agency for decorticated peanuts, soya beans, 
sunflower seed and oilseeds in general, also 
tallow oil and vegetable oils. 

59. France—Société Tout Pour l'Usine 
(commission merchant), 54 Rue Victor La- 
grange, Lyon (Rhone) wishes to obtain 
agency for high-quality industrial rubber 
and leather items and industrial safety prod- 
ucts. Firm would like to act as agent for 
United States firms wishing to have a dis- 
tributor in France. 

60. Germany—Gemex Inc. (export and im- 
port agents), 70 Rhoenstrasse, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, seeks representation for food- 
stuffs including canned fish, chemicals, and 
tertiles. 

61. Union of South Africa—Simon & Lie- 
breich (indent agent), 74 Progress Building, 
156 Commissioner Street, Joahnnesburg, 
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Export-Import Bank’s New Credits to Chilean Enterprises 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington announced on August 19 that the Board of 
Directors of the Bank has authorized a credit of $1,200,000 to Fabrica Victoria de Puente 
Alto, S. A., of Santiago, Chile. The proceeds of the credit will be used to assist in com- 
pleting a $6,000,000 program of expansion entailing the purchase and installation of Ameri- 
can machinery for the production and spinning of rayon filament yarn and staple fiber. 
The credit is repayable in approximately equal semiannual or annual installments over 
a period of 5 years with interest at 444 per cent per annum on outstanding balances, and 
bears the unconditional guaranty of the Banco de Chile. 

The Board of Directors also approved the application of Machine Affiliates, Inc., on 
behalf of a group of American machine-tool and other manufacturers, for a credit from 
the Export-Import Bank to assist in financing the sale of about $650,000 worth of general- 
purpose machine tools, cranes, and foundry equipment to Manufacturera de Metales, S. A., 
generally known as Mademsa, of Santiago, Chile, manufacturers of copper products. 
The tools are to be used for general repair purposes and for the manufacture of special- 
purpose machine tools. The Export-Import Bank has agreed to purchase from Machine 
Affiliates, Inc., obligations of Mademsa unconditionally guaranteed by the Banco de Chile 
in an amount not to exceed $375,000. The loan will be repayable in 14 quarterly install- 
ments commencing January 1, 1949, at a rate of interest of 414 percent. 

The availability of exchange for the servicing of obligations under the two credits is 
to be guaranteed by the Chilean Exchange Control authorities. 
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seeks agency for teztiles (sheeting, towel- 
ing, cotton, prints, rayon piece goods, dam- 
ask, flannelette, ticking); ladies’ underwear; 
children’s cotton dresses and suits; nylon 
hose. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
recently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained only by American firms from 
this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Tunisia. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—lIran. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—lIreland. 

Candle Manufacturers—Ceylon. 

Candle Manufacturers—-Greece. 

Candle Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Poland. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cacao Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Mexico. 

Concrete-Product (Concrete Blocks, Pipes, 
Bricks and Floor Tile) Manufacturers—Chile. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—China. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Norway. 

Cork and Cork-Product Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Spain. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Bel- 
gium. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—New 
Zealand. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Netherlands. 

Dental Supply Houses—Cuba. 

Dentists—Philippines. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Belgium. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
France. 

Flour Mills—Morocco. 

Freight Forwarders—Switzerland. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Italy. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Venezuela. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Poland. 

Gas Water Heater, Domestic Automatic, 
Manufacturers—Canada. 


Importers and 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Angola. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—British Malaya. 

Glove Manufacturers—France. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—lItaly. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
Belgium. 

Hospitals—Bahamas. 

Hotels—Egypt (Including Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan). 

Hotels—Hong Kong. 

Hotels—Iran. 

Ice Plants—Chile. 

Ice Plants—Morocco. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Jute, Cotton, and Paper Bag Manufacturers 
and Dealers—Belgium. 

Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers and 
Exporters—France. 

Live-Animal and Bird Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—France. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Paraguay. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Norway. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Denmark. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Hong Kong. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Philippines. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Switzerland. 

Raw-Cotton Importers, 
Brokers—France. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Turkey. 

Schools and Colleges—Siam. 

Sign, Neon, Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Silk-Worm-Egg Exporters and Suppliers— 
China. 

Sugar Mills—El Salvador. 

Travel Agencies—Australia. 

Travel Agencies—Belgium. 

Vending Machine, Coin-Operated, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Waste-Paper Importers — Netherlands 
Indies. 

Zipper Manufacturers—Netherlands. 


Dealers, and 





The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unof- 
ficial sources and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the list is not 
complete. 


Bicycle, Bicycle-Part and Motorcycle Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Japan. 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE AUTHORIZED FOR AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY PARTS 


The Argentine Central Bank announced in 
Circular No. 1035 of October 7, 1948, a quota 
of $2,500,000 cash, or the equivalent in other 
currencies, for the importation of replace- 
ment parts for agricultural machinery which 
originates in “freely disposable currency” 
countries. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STATE GOVERNMENTS TAKE OvER CONTROL 
OF PRICES, RENTS, AND LAND SALES 


The State governments of Australia as- 
sumed control of rents on August 16, and con- 
trol of prices and land sales on September 
20, as a result of the Federal Government's 
decision to turn these controls over to the 
States following the referendum vote at the 
end of May against the transfer of permanent 
legislative power to the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. 

Official representatives of all States held 
conferences during July and August and 
reached more or less uniform decisions on 
changes to be adopted, and issued identical 
announcements of goods and services re- 
moved from control at midnight on Septem- 
ber 19. Price controls were discontinued on 
approximately 30,000 items, or about three- 
fifths of the complete list of goods formerly 
subject to price-fixing by the Commonwealth 
Government. Items freed from price control 
included bacon and ham, dressed poultry, 
linseed, wines and spirituous liquors, canned 
and preserved vegetables, iron and steel scrap, 
aluminum and aluminum scrap, platinum, 
various types of machines and machine tools, 
refrigerators, used cars and trucks, used and 
new motorcycles, perfumes, certain drugs and 
proprietary, medicines, jewelry and precious 
stones, women’s accessories, sporting equip- 
ment, sheep and lamb pelts, furs, many rub- 
ber and leather goods, paper pulp, certain 
classes of stationery, and musical instru- 
ments. 

In general, controls were maintained on 
essential goods and services and materials in 
short supply. All States have preserved uni- 
formity in the list of items subject to control 
but there are some variations in the meth- 
ods of applying the regulations. Rent con- 
trols are similar except in the methods of 
administration. State controls on land sales 
vary considerably among the States and also 
from the former Commonwealth controls 
Some States have discontinued controls on 
sales of certain types of land and property. 
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Austria 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE IN JULY 
Austrian foreign trade reached a post- 
war high in July 1948, with exports val- 
ued at $17,381,500 and commercial 
imports, $22,237,400. The _ substantial 
improvement in foreign trade since 1947 
is indicated below: 


Exports Commercial 
imports 
reo Value s 
Period Quan- ~ Quan- V oy 
' " ( 
tity thous- tity thous- 
metric |. is of (metric |, 3 of 
tons ands o tons) ands oO} 
dollars sj dollars 
Monthly average, 
1947 72, 392 | $7,020 | 328, 520 $9, 927 
1948: 
January 78, 439 8,729 | 575, 320 16, 699 
February 83,758 10,693 | 570,118 17, 560 
March 114,626 | 14,195 | 536, 031 20, 064 
April .| 112, 303 | 14, 454 521, 219 20, 658 
May 128,651 | 16,353 | 485, 88S 17, S81 
June 117, 232 | 16,118 | 576, 098 21, 166 
July 136, 800 | 17,382 | 688, 090 22, 237 


That the gains in foreign trade are not 
solely due to price rises is indicated by 
the parallel increase in volume of trade. 

During July, Italy and Switzerland 
continued to retain their postwar posi- 
tion as Austria’s major trading partners, 
together accounting for almost one-third 
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WEEKLY Changes Publica- 


tion Day—Delivery To Be 
rer 
This magazine, in order to conform to 


the practice of many weekly periodicals, 
will henceforth bear a Monday date. in 
stead of Saturday as has been the case 
since the establishment of the WEEKLY. 

Moreover, an arrangement has been 
made with the Government Printing 
Office — which both the editorial 
work and the printing process will be 
speede d up, to the end that the magazine 
may be in the hands of our subscribers 
much sooner than has sometimes been 
the case in the past. 
to accomplish this without impairment 
of the timeliness of the data presented 
in these columns. 


It is our purpose 














of the total Austrian exports and over 
one-fifth of all imports. Next in im. 
portance as importers of Austrian prod- 
ucts were Czechoslovakia, Great Britain. 
and France, each of which purchased 
over $1,000,000 worth of goods. Imports 
valued at some $900,000 were purchased 
by the United States during the month, 
The principal sources of Austrian 
commercial imports during July were as 
follows (in millions of dollars): 


Value 

Germany - $4.9 
|. eres 3.4 
Czechoslovakia 2.9 
Poane ....<.. p 
Switzerland 1.3 
United States 1.1 
All other -_- 6.9 
Total - - 


Imports from Germany and Poland 
consisted almost exclusively of coal. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated October 7, 1948) 


An atmosphere of uncertainty pre- 
vailed during the month of September 
1948 in financial and commercial circles, 
pending action by the Congress on im- 
portant financial measures. Although 
the Congress has been in session since 
July 20, it has accomplished little toward 
solving the numerous economic and social 
problems confronting the country. It is 
expected that the Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee will recommend a pro- 
gram to the Congress that will include: 
(1) Enactment of an adequate budget to 
cover the requirements of the Govern- 
ment for 1949, with provisions expressly 
prohibiting excessive expenditures and 
defiicit financing; devaluation of the peso 
in an amount acceptable to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; elimination of the 
multiple exchange taxes and the 10-point 
premium to exporters of coffee and other 
products; and establishment of a single 
rate of exchange. 

The unfavorable balance of payments 
which accrued in August _ totaled 
US$6,780,989, and the total unfavorable 
balance for the first 8 months of 1948 
was US$26,747,475. This unfavorable 
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palance, when added to the unfavorable 
palance carried over from 1947, amount- 
jing to US$59,311,000, brings the total 
current unfavorable balance to US$86,- 
058,475. This mounting unfavorable 
palance, plus previous outstanding Gov- 
ernment commitments for dollar ex- 
change, portends continued drastic con- 
servation measures by the Office of Ex- 
change Control. The Exchange Control 
office announced it would make every 
effort to amortize the outstanding com- 
mitments over the next several months, 
so that Colombian industry and import- 
ers would be issued monthly authoriza- 
tions to cover the essential import re- 
quirements of the country. 

While the official rate of exchange 
remains 1.75 pesos per US$1.00, quota- 
tions for free-market dollars in exchange 
certificate form showed a wide fluctua- 
tion during August and September be- 
tween 2.85 pesos and a 2-day high of 
3.50 pesos. 

A great deal of delay continued to be 
experienced in obtaining foreign-cur- 
rency permits, and all important banks, 
both foreign and domestic, operating in 
Colombia suspended the opening of all 
new foreign commercial credits. It is 
estimated that the the Office of Exchange 
Control is between US$15,000,000 and 
US$20,000,000 in arrears in granting ex- 
change approvals for dollar payments to 
banks, approximately half of which the 
banks have already paid out against let- 
ters of credit, and the remainder consist- 
ing of definite commitments which the 
banks will be forced to pay out in the 
future against letters of credit opened 
but not yet used. Despite the slowness 
of the Office of Exchange Control in ap- 
proving applications for exchange, col- 
lections held up well. 

All branches of the Office of Exchange 
Control have been instructed not to is- 
sue licenses for expansion of industrial 
plants, as these licenses are to be granted 
by the head office in Bogota after a 
thorough study is made of the require- 
ments of the plants. 

The Minister of Finance presented 
a recommended budget to Congress 
totaling 362,000,000 pesos. The original 
budget for 1948 totaled 325,000,000 pesos, 
but excessive Government expenditures 
Since disturbances of April 9 have in- 
creased the current budget to 410,000,- 
000 pesos and have necessitated an 
elaborate deficit-financing policy and 
use of the country’s reserves. 

A substantial decline in import ton- 
nages, largely due to restrictions on 
413,216 bags of which were shipped to 
the United States, 2,809 bags to Europe, 
dollar exchange, enabled the port au- 
thorities at Buenaventura to continue 
clearing up the port congestion there, 
and by mid-month the situation was 
declared normal. An estimated 30,000 
tons of cargo still fill the warehouses 
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and city streets, but loading and unload- 
ing time on vessels in port has been re- 
duced considerably, and movement from 
the port to interior points has been ac- 
celerated. There is no congestion in 
either Barranquilla or Cartagena. 

Colombian estimated imports during 
the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 430,467 
metric tons, valued at 318,306,754 pesos, 
as compared with 487,525 metric tons 
valued at 320,015,771 pesos during the 
first 6 months of 1947. 

Estimated exports for the first 6 
months of 1948 were 1,135,869 metric 
tons valued at 221,934,083 pesos, as com- 
pared with 1,580,054 metric tons valued 
at 198,652,205 pesos in the first 6 months 
of 1947. 

Prices continued upward during the 
month of September. Since the begin- 
ning of 1948, the working class cost-of- 
living index in Bogota has risen at an 
accelerated rate. In September it was 
290.4 (1937100), an increase of about 
14 percent over December 1947. During 
September the workman’s cost-of-living 
index in Bogota declined from 292.3 in 
August to 290.4. An increase for middle- 
class families was registered from 237.9 
during August to 240.5 during September. 
The rise in wholesale prices also has been 
rapid, the index of foodstuffs in 18 cities 
registering 364 (1935100) in August 
1948, compared with 321 in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. 

Coffee exports in September totaled 
436.419 bags ‘(of 60 kilograms each), 
and the remaining 20,394 bags to other 
countries. By mid-September there 
were few Colombian stocks on hand, but 
there was considerable activity during 
the latter half of the month in the regis- 
tration of sales with the Office of Ex- 
change Control for October and Novem- 
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North African markets are the subject of keen interest on the part of many U. S. traders. 


ber shipments of the new crop. Septem- 
ber sales registrations, up to September 
28, totaled 512,865 bags of 60 kilograms 
each with a declared value of US$20,- 
451,963. Small lots of the new crop be- 
gan to appear on the market toward the 
end of the month, but no appreciable 
quantities were expected to arrive until 
the middle or latter half of October. 
Although no reliable estimates are avail- 
able, the over-all new-crop yield is ex- 
pected to be normal in both quantity 
and quality. 

Production of foodstuffs will be more 
plentiful this year than in 1947. Good 
crops of wheat, barley, rice, corn, and 
potatoes are reported in leading produc- 
ing areas. Although statistical proofs of 
these favorable crop yields are not avail- 
able, the current interest in exports of 
panela, potatoes, corn, and rice are indi- 
cations of the availability of moderate 
surpluses. A trial shipment of 500 tons 
of potatoes was made by truck late in 
September from the Department of 
Boyaca to Caracas, Venezuela. 

Official petroleum figures available for 
the month of August show it to be the 
best month so far this year. Production 
averaged 74,923 barrels per day for a 
new high. Refinery runs were down in 
August, owing to yearly inspection and 
repairs to the refinery at Barrancaber- 
meja. Total refinery runs amounted to 
558,557 barrels, as compared with 802,- 
978 barrels during July. Exports totaled 
1,637,789 barrels, with a total value of 
US$4,165,532. 

The bylaws and constitution of the 
Paz de Rio steel project were signed by 
the President and other high-ranking 
officials. The 100,000,000-peso project, to 
be financed by government and private 
capital, is expected to provide an initial 
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production of 500 tons of steel per day 
within 5 years. Shares in the semiau- 
tonomous company are being energet- 
ically pushed by the Government and the 
Instituto de Fomento Industrial, the offi- 
cial agency in charge of the organization. 
An external loan to finance purchase of 
the equipment is being discussed, and 
progress is being made already on pur- 
chase of the raw materials and on the 
construction of buildings at the site of 
the plant, situated at Belencito, about 
100 miles from Bogota. The plant is de- 
signed to supply only the need for basic 
construction materials in the interior 
markets of Colombia. Steel for the 
coastal regions, as well as specialized 
construction materials for the entire 
country, still probably will have to be 
imported even if the project materializes. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated October 18, 1948) 


After more than 2 months of study 
and discussion within the Government, 
in the press, and among commercial 
circles, the new regulations governing 
foreign exchange were issued on October 
15, 1948. Judging from the first re- 
actions of businessmen, the regulations 
are considerably more restrictive than 
had been expected. Items locally deter- 
mined to be nonessential and luxury 
goods are classified as second- or third- 
category imports and are now subject 
respectively to a 30-percent and a 50-per- 
cent excise tax. Also the proportion of 
the total supply of dollar exchange al- 
located to these categories will be rela- 
tively small, and such exchange as may 
be authorized is subject to a 20-percent 
tax on the official rate of 5.67 colones 
which in effect makes the rate 6.80 
colones. Essential imports as locally de- 
termined, are divided into preferential 
and first categories, and it is expected 
that payment for these items will be ex- 
pedited under the new regulations. 

After December 15, 1948, purchase of 
dollars on the free market to pay for im- 
ports will be stopped effectively by re- 
quiring importers to present papers at 
the customhouse, when withdrawing 
merchandise, showing that the Control 
Board has authorized the exchange. 

At present all items covered in the 
United States Reciproca] Trade Agree- 
ment with Costa Rica are exempt from 
the tax provisions of the new regulations 
even though included in second and 
third categories. 

Proceeds from the 20 percent exchange 
tax are earmarked to support a bond is- 
sue of 20,000,000 colones, and funds re- 
ceived from this issue are to be made 
available for productive agricultural and 
industrial loans. 
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The free (street) exchange rate 
reached a new high for this year after 
the issuance of the above decrees. On 
October 18 the rate on both dollar cur- 
rency and drafts was 6.90 colones buying 
and 7 colones selling. No authorizations 
for exchange have been granted on 
pending applications since September 28, 
1948. 

Currency circulation on September 30, 
1948, was 99,897,763 colones, a drop of 
3,556,584 colones since August 31, 1948, 
and the lowest figure reached since early 
March of this year. 

According to recent advice from the 
Court of Probity, 8 of the original 209 
intervened firms have been exonerated, 6 
are now on trial, and 100 defense briefs 
are under active study by the Office of 
Intervened Property. Of the accused, 
183 presented defense briefs prior to the 
October 11 deadline, but 19 failed to do so 
and presumably the property of the lat- 
ter will be confiscated by the State. 

Estimates on the 1948-49 coffee crop 
continue to drop, and the latest figure of 
the Coffee Board ¢s 450,000 quintals which 
is 150,000 less than the 1947-48 crop 
Efforts are being made by the Govern- 
ment to keep Costa Rican coffee as a top- 
quality product. On October 9, 1948, a 
law-decree was issued which prohibits, 
under penalty of stiff fines, acceptance by 
coffee receiving and processing plants 
of ripe coffee berries mixed with green 
Also, processors are forbidden to mix 
fresh berries with berries which have be- 
gun to ferment. In order to provide 
funds for the enforcement of this law, 
a tax of 20 centimos per fanega is exacted 
of the processors under the administra- 
tion of the Coffee Board. 

Export figures for the first quarter of 
1948 as released by the Government Sta- 
tistical Office show total exports of $10,- 
747,736, of which $8,513,770 went to the 
United States, $499,666 to Italy, $373,378 
to Colombia, $323,407 to Switzerland, and 
the remainder to 15 other countries. 
Coffee, bananas, cacao and abaca led the 
list of commodities in that order. 

Although plagues of locusts have been 
recurrent in Costa Rica for the past 7 or 
8 years, the visitation this year is report- 
edly the worst yet. Beginning in Guana- 
caste, the insect hordes have slowly 
moved south and recently have appeared 
in some areas on the Meseta Central. 
The Ministry of Agriculture is actively 
aiding the farmers and ranchers in com- 
bating this pest by supplying technical 
advice, materials, and equipment. Con- 
siderable damage has occurred in the lo- 
calities affected, but, according to what 
is regarded as the most reliable opinion, 
it is not yet serious enough to cause a 
serious drop in over-all food production 
for the year. 

Among the various projects for Costa 
Rica which have been mentioned during 
the past month are a factory for produc- 


ing powdered bananas, an oxygen Plant, 
two distilleries, and a cold-storage plant, 

The Government has authorized the 
National Bank to lend 1,000,000 colones 
to the Pacific Railroad for the purpose of 
making urgently needed repairs and im. 
provements. 

The National Tourist Board has apn. 
nounced that 6,156 tourists came to Costa 
Rica in the period September 1, 1947, to 
August 31, 1948, and left an estimateg 
$554,000 in the country. 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORTATION OF LUXURY ITEMS FURTHER 
RESTRICTED 


A telegram dated October 15, 1948, from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose, re. 
ports the issuance by Costa Rican authorities, 
on October 15, of a series of decrees designed 
to alleviate the dollar-exchange problem by 
reducing importations of luxury items, in 
order to make additional exchange available 
for essential items 

Decree 216 prescribes the following regula. 
tions: 

(a) Registry of all import orders with the 
Exchange Control Board is required, and 
foreign exporters must show the registry 
number on the commercial invoice; 

(b) All imports are classified in one of four 
categories, viz, preferential, first, second, or 
third in accordance with essentiality; 

(c) The Board will authorize exchange at 
the official rate, presumably 
United States dollar, f 


‘ 


first-category items; 


5.67 colones per 
preferential and 


(d) Exchange items in second and 
third categories will be subject to a 20 per- 
cent surcharge on the official rate; 

(e) Importers are still required to deposit 
when making application for ex- 
change authorization at the rate of 10 per- 
cent of value on first category items, 40 per- 
cent on second category, and 60 percent on 
third category; 

(f) After 2 months from promulgation of 
this decree, no merchandise will be released 
without certification by the Exchange Con- 
trol Board that payment has been effected in 
accordance with the law 

Decree 219 provides for an excise tax of 30 
percent on all second-category items and 50 
percent on all third-category items, the tax 
to be based on the c. i. f. price, plus the cus- 
toms duty 

The free-market exchange rate as of Octo- 
ber 15 was 6.85 colones per United States 
dollar, buyirig, and 7 colones 

{For previous announcement 
exchange FOREIGN 
WEEKLy of January 24, 1948.] 
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TEMPORARY EXEMPTION FROM NEW 
EXCISE TAX 

The Costa Rican press, according to a tele- 
gram received from the United States Em- 
bassy at San Jose, states that a Junta decree 
of October 19, 1948, exempts second- and 
third-category goods en route to Costa Rica, 
covered by a bill of lading dated prior to 
October 18, or in Customs, from the 30 and 
50 percent excise taxes imposed by decree 
No. 219 of October 15, 1948 (see item above). 





The Oriani Development Corporation, 
Haiti, has been dissolved. This United 
States owned and operated company 
was established in 1946 for the cultiva- 
tion of pyrethrum. 
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Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOops 
CONCLUDED WITH HUNGARY 

An agreement covering an exchange of 
goods between Finland and Hungary was 
signed on September 25, 1918, according to 
an airgram of September 29 from the Ameri- 
can Legation in Helsinki. 

The value of the goods to be exchanged 
during the period October 1, 1949, to Decem- 
per 31, 1949, is expected to be $1,690,000, on 
each side. Principal exports from Finland 
to Hungary will be: Chemical wood pulp; 
mechanical wood pu'‘p, newsprint, paper, 
poard, asbestos, “tall oil,” machines, and 
sporting goods. The most important goods 
Hungary is expected to export to Finland 
are: Corn, oil cake, steel pipes and plates, 
seeds, leaf tobacco, electric and radio equip- 
ment (including radio tubes), chemicals, 
refractory bricks, cotton fabrics, herbs and 
medicines, and machines. 


France 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated Oct. 6, 1948) 


The search for a solution to the finan- 
cial and economic difficulties in France 
continued during September. A _ pro- 
gram was enacted to balance the budget 
through increasing Government revenue 
by 80,000,000,000 francs and cutting Gov- 
ernment expenses. But wage increases 
of 15 percent, the authorization of price 
rises in various controlled sectors, and 
a 7 percent jump in general retail prices 
give little promise of an immediate stem- 
ming of the inflationary tide. Indus- 
trial output revived after the summer- 
vacation lag but failed to attain the June 
level owing to a rising tempo of strikes. 
Agricultural conditions continued excel- 
lent and assured the best crops since be- 
fore the war. Total foreign trade, after 
a summer slump, regained the postwar 
peak reached in June. 

The two outstanding financial develop- 
ments of the month were the passage by 
Parliament on September 24 of the 
Queuille Government’s fiscal program 
and the release to France by ECA of a 
portion of the franc counterpart of 
American aid in dollars. Parliamentary 
approval of the Queuille program marked 
the end of the political crisis which had 
postponed measures to meet the serious 
increase in the French fiscal deficit. The 
program as passed, together with decrees 
issued by the Government on its own 
authority, will increase public revenues 
approximately 80,000,000,000 francs in 
the period ending December 31, 1948, 
according to official estimates. The 
Principal tax changes, applicable until 
the end of the year, are an increase of 20 
percent both in the general income tax 
and in the taxes on commercial, indus- 
trial, noncommercial and agricultural 
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profits. Various other taxes were also 
raised, as well as the prices and rules of 
certain products and services furnished 
by the Government. 

Parliament further authorized the 
Government to proceed with the meas- 
ure originally introduced in Parliament 
by the Reynaud Cabinet to accelerate 
collection of the production tax. The 
Government has estimated that this ac- 
tion will yield 40,000,000,000 francs by 
December 31. 

The passage of these measures was fol- 
lowed by an announcement that the 
French Government had requested and 
obtained from ECA the release of a first 
portion, amounting to 45,000,000,000 
francs, of the franc counterpart of 
American grants to France, this release 
to be made in September. It was pro- 
vided that an additional sum, not to ex- 
ceed 45,000,000,000 francs, may be made 
available in October. These funds are 
to be used in the long-term program of 
investment and reequipment designed to 
render the French economy viable by 
1952, without recourse to inflationary 
central-bank financing. 

The table below presents a picture of 
the development of French trade with 
foreign countries derived from official 
French statistics. Because of differ- 
ences in valuation, imports have tended 
to be undervalued relative to exports, 
hence the import surplus is somewhat 
understated by the statistics in francs. 
With an appropriate conversion to dol- 
lar values (taking into account the mul- 
tiple exchange rates effective since Jan- 
uary 26, 1948) comparability can be im- 
proved both between exports and imports 
and from time to time. This type of 
analysis is included in a forthcoming re- 
view of world trade to be published by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Trade of Continental France With Foreign 
Countries (Excluding Colonies and 
Posse Ssions ) 


{In billions of franes} 


Import surplus 
. Im- Ex- 
Month ports ports Percent 
Amount, of im- 
ports 
Monthly average: 
1038 2, 793 1, 849 44 33. 8 
1947 21,540 | 10, 521 11,019 | 52.0 
194s | 
April! 43,170 | 20,640 22, 530 | 52,2 
May 38,486 | 19,905 18, 581 48.3 
June 46,303 | 23, 694 22, 609 | 48, 8 
July-August? 40,956 | 20, 905 20, O51 419. 0 
September 47,900 | 23, 500 24, 400 v0.9 
1 After April 1, includes trade of the Saar. 


? Average for 2 months; separate data not available. 


A series of strikes continued through- 
out September, aimed primarily against 
the Government’s wage-price policy. On 
September 15 aircraft construction work- 
ers rioted in Paris against the Govern- 
ment’s decision to release workers from 
the industry. 


The non-Communist unions called for 
a 2-hour strike throughout France to be 
held September 24. The Communist 
CGT called its workers out at the same 
time. However, the Government took a 
good deal of the sting out of the strike by 
announcing on September 22 a general 
wage increase of approximately 15 per- 
cent. The 2-hour strike was compara- 
tively complete but very quiet. The 
workers staged no demonstrations. 

By the end of September the CGT had 
completed a strike referendum among 
coal miners and had called a nation-wide 
coal strike for October 4. Each week the 
strike continues represents a loss of about 
1,000,000 tons of coal to the French 
economy. 

Despite the 15 percent wage increase, 
the workers and the unions are not satis- 
fied. Price increases simultaneously an- 
nounced by the Government have already 
absorbed a large part of the gain in real 
wages, and it seems probable that the 
wage-price issue will continue to be 2 
problem. 

The official report on crops as of Sep- 
tember 1 reflected improvement during 
August. Its wheat estimate of 7,400,000 
metric tons (largest since before the 
war), was a factor in the decision to in- 
crease the bread ration to 350 grams 
daily for normal consumers effective Oc- 
tober 1. The weather during September 
was favorable for harvesting and for late 
crops. The potato yield is expected to be 
average or better-than-average, though 
no final figures are available. Sugar- 
beet production may exceed the prewar 
average. Brighter weather during late 
August and early September benefited 
the vineyards, but the harvest is late, 
and the wine output is expected to be 
below 1947 in quality but perhaps equal 
in quantity. Forage crops are in abun- 
dant supply and, with larger feed-grain 
supplies in prospect, lay the basis for an 
increased output of livestock products. 
The higher milk prices effective October 
1 are expected to encourage milk deliv- 
eries; the effect of lower official meat 
prices, resulting from the resumption of 
price controls at the end of September, 
cannot as yet be gauged accurately. 

The official price indexes for Septem- 
ber reflected the second month of rather 
sharp increases in food costs. The re- 
tail food index rose 7 percent, whereas 
the wholesale food index rose only 1 
percent. The index of industrial prices 
remained almost stationary. The prin- 
cipal reasons for the sharper rise in the 
retail than in the wholesale food index 
were that the 26 percent increase in the 
retail price of bread effective September 

15 did not affect the wholesale index and 
also that retail meat prices rose more 
sharply than wholesale. The general in- 
dex of wholesale prices stood at 1,791 at 
the end of September, compared with 
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no provision for such a listing before. 


shipped. 


of the Census, Washington 25, D. C., 





Shipper’s Export Declaration Form Revised 


A revision of the Shipper’s Export Declaration form in the interest of more effective 
export control was announced October 21 by the Department of Commerce through the 
Office of International Trade. As originally designed the form was intended only for 
recording information. It was made an export-control document last July. 

The Shipper’s Export Declaration is used by the exporter to describe his shipment and 
to list the names of all persons concerned with the transaction. 
exporter or his agent and filed with Customs officials at the time of shipment. 

In the revised form the exporter is defined as the actual seller of the materials being 
shipped and as the person who holds an OIT export license, if one is required. 
old form the word “exporter” was often interpreted to mean the forwarding agent. 

In addition the new form provides a space for the name of any intermediate person to 
whom the shipment is to be delivered before transfer to the actual purchaser. There was 


In signing this new form, the exporter is required to attest to the truth of all the 
information in the Export Declaration. The old form required him to certify only to his 
description of the merchandise and to the identity of the country to which is was being 


The new form contains detailed instructions on the reverse side. These point out that 
all statements made on the form must coincide with the statements originally made in 
obtaining an export license for the shipment. 

Sample copies of the revised form (7525—V Revised) may be obtained from the Bureau 
\ about the middle of November. Supplies of this 
form may be obtained shortly thereafter, at 50 cents per pad of 100 sheets from offices of 
Collectors of Customs, from Field Offices of the Department of Commerce, and from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office., Washington 25, D. C. 

Both the old and revised forms 7525—V will be accepted by Collectors of Customs and 
Postmasters for approval and authentication through December 31, 1948. 
revised form will be acceptable on and after January 1, 1949. 


It must be signed by the 


In the 


Only the 








1,217 (1938=100) at the end of December 
1947. 

On September 17 increases were an- 
nounced in the rates and prices of cer- 
tain services and goods furnished by the 
Government —a measure which had 
been recommended in the Reynaud Plan. 
These increases were for postage, tele- 
phone and telegraph rates, tobacco, 
matches, gunpowder, and alcohol. 

Near the end of the month the Gov- 
ernment announced increases effective 
October 4 in passenger and freight rail- 
way rates, in Paris bus and subway fares, 
and in the price of gasoline (with the 
innovation of a two-price system—one 
for essential users and a higher one for 
nonessential users. 

At the end of the month it appeared 
certain that, principally as a result of 
the 15 percent wage increase, the Gov- 
ernment would soon announce prices 
from 20 to 25 percent higher for coal, 
electricity, and gas; also, that there 
would be a general rise in industrial 
prices, both those which are controlled 
(steel, cement, etc.) and those that are 
free. 

Despite the resumption of price con- 
trols for meat, the general feeling at 
the end of September as reflected in the 
press seemed to be that the 15-percent 
wage increase would soon be absorbed 
by rising prices, perhaps even within a 
month. 

During the traditional period of paid 
vacations, many factories close and 
others operate at a fraction of capacity. 
Almost invariably these vacations are in 
July or August—usually in August. For 
this reason the production indexes nor- 
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mally show a drop in July, a further drop 
in August, and a return to the June 
level in September. This was the trend 
during both 1946 and 1947, but this year 
the September provisional index was 
only 104, compared with the June figure 
of 114 (1938=100), principally because 
of the recurrent strikes. (The provi- 
sional July and August indexes were 106 
and 97, respectively.) 

The end of the holiday period was re- 
flected in the increase during September 
(after the August decrease) in the con- 
sumption of electric power and in rail- 
road car loadings. 

Provisional statistics indicate that ap- 
proximately 1 percent less coal was mined 
in France (including the Saar) during 
September than during August. Owing 
to the work stoppage, October coal out- 
put will be the lowest since the Novem- 
ber-December strike. Imports, which 
currently account for between one-third 
and one-quarter of total French con- 
sumption of coal, appear from the pro- 
visional statistics to have decreased by 
about 16 percent as compared with 
August. 

French iron-ore production, which in 
August was only about three-quarters of 
the 1938 monthly average, is below the 
combined requirements of the domestic 
steel industry and the export market. 
France is now drawing down its large ore 
stocks by over 350,000 tons a month. This 
situation is due primarily to shortage of 
manpower and lack of mining equipment. 

During August the output of crude steel 
was 617,000 tons, a figure somewhat be- 
low the July total but considerably less 
than could have been produced but for 


the vacations. Although statistics for 
September are not yet available, it ap- 
pears likely that, although France 
recently overcame the major bottlenec, 
in its steel industry—the coke shortage 
the after-effects of its vacations, coupleg 
with strikes and slow-downs in the steg 
plants of eastern France, will result ing 
rather low output figure for September. 

Principally because of the vacations, 
the August production of passenger cars 
was 38 percent less, and commercia] 
vehicles 28 percent less, than during July, 
The August totals were approximately 
the same as the 1947 monthly averages. 

Governmental discussions of freeing 
automobile sales from purchase permits 
were without result. The plan provided 
for the export of 60 percent of the pro- 
duction, the free sale on the home market 
of 30 percent, and a reserve of up to 10 
percent for priority buyers. Justified in- 
creases would be permitted in sales prices, 
The industry objected to this plan be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the export 
market and the lack of any provision for 
additional raw materials to produce for 
the home market. 

As a result of low imports during the 
cotton crop-year just ended, stocks of 
raw cotton on August 1 had been drawn 
down to only about a 3-month supply. 
They were so low as to begin interfering 
with production. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


NOTE-ISSUING PRIVILEGE VESTED IN NEWLY 
CREATED INSTITUT D’EMISSION DE L’INDO- 
CHINE 


The French National Assembly approved 
two laws on September 25, 1948, published in 
the Journal Officiel de la République Fran- 
caise of September 26. Law No. 48-1482 ter- 
minates the note-issuing privilege of the 
Banque de l'Indochine (Bank of Indochina), 
and law No. 48-1483 creates a new public 
issuing institution, known as Institut d’émis- 
sion de l'Indochine. 

Under the law of March 31, 1931, the is- 
suing privilege had been vested in the Bank 
of Indochina for a period of 25 years. 

Bank notes to be issued by the Institut 
d'émission de lIndochine as Indochinese 
piasters must be accepted as legal tender 
throughout Indochina. The Institute is un- 
der the direct control of the High Commis- 
sioner of France. 

The effective date of the laws in question 
will be fixed by decrees to be promulgated 
at the instance of the Minister of Finance 
and the Minister of France Overseas. 


™ 
Germany 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. POLITICAL 
ADVISER FOR GERMANY, 
FRANKFURT 
(Dated October 5, 1948) 


The German Economic Council re- 
cently passed legislation to lift all wage 
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ceilings, thereby permitting collective 
pargaining for new contracts. It is un- 
derstood that the French have agreed to 
lift the ceilings in the French Zone 
simultaneously with the lifting in the 
Bizonal Area. 

Unemployment in the Bizonal Area 
decreased during the first half of Sep- 
tember for the first time since the cur- 
rency reform. Perhaps as many as half 
of the persons out of work are unemploy- 
able. About 22 percent of all unemployed 
in the Area receive unemployment 
benefits. 

During August, 498 new farm tractors 
were produced in the Area. Several firms 
have developed more efficient tractors 
put are reported to be withholding them 
from the market, because of fear of pat- 
ent infringement, until the Bizonal Pat- 
ent Office is in position to grant protec- 
tion. 

Because of high rates of interest, which 
many businesses find prohibitive, the 
Financial Advisers are investigating the 
possibility of providing credit to manu- 
facturers and merchants at reduced 
rates, by some form of trade acceptance. 

Following the currency reform, the 
low-iron-content ores of the Salzgitter 
Area cannot be sold, and mining opera- 
tions are being reduced. These low- 
quality ores have become too expensive, 
compared with imported ores and steel 
scrap. One result is that more scrap is 
going into steel production than would 
otherwise be the case. 

The Joint Export-Import Agency re- 
ports that it has approximately $80,000,- 
000 tied up in letters of credit and about 
$100,000,000 due from other countries for 
exports, the largest item of which is coal. 
By shortening its period of collections 
and by adopting different accounting 
procedures on its letters of credit, sub- 
stantial funds could be released to 
finance additional imports. 

The JEIA further reports that deliv- 
eries from the Bizonal Area during 
August totaled $58,000,000, the highest 
monthly figure since the war. This 
brought the amended cumulative total 
for the first 8 months. of 1948 to 
$335,700 ,000. 

The continued heavy volume of deliv- 
eries of both manufactured goods and 
raw materials is the most encouraging 
feature in the reviving export program 
of the Area. Deliveries of such items 
were valued at $17,400,000 during 
August; the cumulative total for the first 
8 months is $107,000,000. 

Category B imports during the month 
amounted to $41,500,000, making an 8- 
month total of $258,000,000. The leading 
category B import item in August was 
cotton with a value of $8,500,000. Other 
major imports into the Area were wool, 
crude vegetable products, rubber prod- 
ucts, ferrous and nonferrous additive 
alloys and metals. 
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Janeiro review “Publicidade & Negécios.” 


stations. 


104 radio stations of varying sizes. 


for advertising worth 65,000,000 cruzeiros. 





Advertising in Brazil Is Estimated at 750,000,000 Cruzeiros 


Brazilian business last year spent approximately 750,000,000 cruzeiros on newspaper, 
radio, billboard, and publications advertising, according to a recent survey by the Rio de 


Advertising worth 160,000,000 cruzeiros was published in Rio de Janeiro’s 34 newspapers, 
while 11 Rio radio stations took in 80,000,000 cruzeiros from advertising. 

In Sao Paulo City, 110,000,000 cruzeiros went for advertising in 15 newspapers and 
60,000,000 for radio advertising over 11 radio stations. For the rest of the State, 101 
newspapers took in 20,000,000 cruzeiros and 60 radio stations 21,500,000. 

In Recife, Belo Horizonte, Porto Alegre, and Salvador, newspaper advertising was billed 
at 38,000,000 cruzeiros and radio at 16,000,00, for a total of 20 newspapers and 9 radio 


In the Belem, Fortaleza, Curitiba, Niteroi, and Manaus grouping 23 newspapers took 
in 14,000,000 cruzeiros from advertising, and 9 radio stations got 7,500,000. 

In other Brazilian capitals 28 newspapers put their advertising at only 10,000,000 cur- 
zeiros, while radio stations got 6,000,000. The interior, excluding Sao Paulo State, had 
advertising receipts of 10,000,000 cruzeiros for 140 small newspapers and 22,000,000 for 


Brazilian magazines, most of which are printed in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, billed 


Billboard, streetcar, poster, and other advertising of the kind brought in 50,000,000 
cruzeiros for all Brazil, while only 10,000,000 was paid out for direct-mail advertising. 








ERP-participating nations purchased 
$300,000,000 worth, or 89.4 percent, of 
the Area’s total exports during the pe- 
riod January—August. The United 
Kingdom continued as the leading buyer; 
its purchases totaled $50,600,000, or 15.1 
percent of the total. 

About half ($129,000,000) of all Cate- 
gory B imports came from ERP-partici- 
pating nations. These goods are pur- 
chased with the proceeds of Bizonal ex- 
ports; they are in addition to (1) those 
financed with ERP funds and (2) cate- 
gory A imports (food; seeds; fertilizer; 
petroleum, oil, and lubricants; and medi- 
cal products) procured with funds of the 
United States and British Governments. 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA 
(Dated October 14, 1948) 


Merchants continue to report a re- 
striction in business which, although not 
of serious consequence, may at least in- 
dicate that the “cream” has now been 
skimmed off the postwar boom. Al- 
though there is normally a lessening of 
activity during the last half of the sec- 
ond quarter and the first half of the 
third, the increased pace of business 
usually occurring after this time appar- 
ently has not been noted. Buying for 
the Christmas trade, which should have 
been well completed by October, has not 
been as brisk as usual and, with the ex- 
ception of building materials, all com- 
modities are well stocked in this market, 
with more than heavy inventories being 
held in some lines, notably soft goods and 
textiles. The buyers’ market psychology 
has been adopted and discounts in most 
lines are not unusual. Much of the slow- 
ness in business is attributed to political 
apprehension. Elections for the Gua- 


temalan Legislature will occur late in 
November, and a rather heated cam- 
paign already has begun. 

Banks collections during the quarter 
ended September 30 declined moderately, 
both in number of bills received and in 
their total value. Merchants continued 
to pay promptly and a marked reduction 
was made in the volume of outstanding 
collections. There was, however, a no- 
ticeable shortage of ready money in some 
lines, especially dry goods, which con- 
tinued to be heavily overstocked, and as 
a result an unusual number of clearance 
sales were held. 

According to the Banco de Guatemala, 
foreign-exchange reserves in the country 
were about $45,500,000 on September 30, 
having declined from about $50,000,000 
at the beginning of the quarter. The 
September 30 balance is somewhat lower 
than that for the preceding year, but is 
still higher than the reserves held on 
September 30, 1946. 

There was no noticeable change in the 
inflow of foreign exchange for the past 
crop year. Although the volume of coffee 
exports was somewhat smaller, the price 
increases practically equalized the 
amount of foreign exchange realized. 
Among other less-important sources of 
foreign exchange, meat is growing in im- 
portance, with informed sources estimat- 
ing a net gain of $1,000,000 in foreign 
exchange in 1948 from exports of this 
product. 

The outflow of foreign exchange ob- 
served thus far in 1948, as reflected in the 
excess of sales of foreign exchange to the 
public, is largely accounted for by the 
following factors: (1) Volume and value 
of all imported goods is increasing very 
noticeably, as evidenced by substantial 
gains in customhouse receipts; (2) fluc- 
tuations in outstanding collections show 
that heavy deferred payments were made 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of == 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


EXPORT ORDERS RECEIVED BY BRITISH 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 


The Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors has announced receipt of orders 
for Percival three-place trainers for Ar- 
gentina and an order from Sweden for 
Vampires. In addition, the British South 
American Airways has purchased three 
Short Sealands for the British West 
Indian Airways. 


Automotive 
Products 


NEW TYPE OF CAR PRODUCED IN AUSTRIA 


European designers and manufacturers 
of passenger cars are reported to be 
keenly interested in a new type of car, 
known as the Porsche, which is now in 
production in Gmuend, Carinthia, Aus- 
tria. The body, of modern design, is 
made of aluminum and the motor is the 
old Volkswagen having an additional 
carburetor. The first 100 have been sold 
to Switzerland. 

The designer is well-known in Europe 
as the designer of the Volkswagen and 
several types of German Army tanks. 


SALES OF NEW VEHICLES, CANADA 


Sales of new motor vehicles in Canada 
in 1947 reached a total of 230,255 units 
with a retail value of $416,237,495; pas- 
senger car sales amounted to 159,205 
units ($283,190,390); and trucks num- 
bered 71,050 ($133,047,105). 

The average purchase price rose from 
$1,549 in 1946 to $1,797 in 1947 for pas- 
senger cars and from $1,726 to $1,873 for 
commercial vehicles. 


POSSIBILITY OF CARS BEING MANUFACTURED 
IN INDIA 


Although there is no manufacturer of 
automobiles or parts in India, the Minis- 
ter of Industry and Supply believes that 
some of the automotive companies now 
assembling cars will begin producing 
complete units by 1953-54. 


CANADA’S FACTORY SHIPMENTS 


Factory shipments of automotive ve- 
hicles made in Canada in the first quarter 
of 1948 included 36,214 passenger cars 
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(30,814 for the and 


market 
5,400 for export) and 23,995 commercial 
vehicles (18,083 for Canada and 5,912 for 
export). 

In addition, 426 passenger cars and 406 


domestic 


commercial vehicles from the United 


States were reexported. 


Parts May BE IMPORTED BY AUTOMOBILE 
ASSEMBLY PLANTS, MEXICO 


Assembly plants for automobiles and 
trucks will be permitted to import parts 
for the assembly of 27,100 units in the 
period July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949, com- 
pared with 20,550 units during the pre- 
ceding 12-month period 

The trade estimated that about 250,000 
motor vehicles were in operation as of 
May 1948, an increase of about 40,000 
since January 1, 1947, when registrations 
totaled 209,348. 


PLANS To PRODUCE F1aT Cars, POLAND 

Stressing the need for intensive de- 
velopment of the automotive industry in 
Poland, the Undersecretary of State of 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
has mentioned plans for a plant to pro- 
duce Fiat cars in Warsaw. In a speech 
on August 26, he reported that there were 
24,800 passenger cars and 32,000 trucks 
in Poland, which is more than prewar. 

About 2,000 motorcycles are expected 
to be manufactured in Poland in 1948. 


Beverages 
Hops PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of hops in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948 is estimated at 110,000 quintals 
(110.2 pounds each), the largest crop 
since the war. Production in 1947 totaled 
93,600 quintals. 

An estimated 60,000 quintals will be 
available for export in 1948. One author- 
ity stated that the export surplus would 
amount to 90,000 quintals. 

An Official announcement by the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Trade 
stated that export firms for Czechoslo- 
vak hops have been reorganized and an 
association for the export of hops, offi- 
cially called Czechoslovak Hops Export 
Ltd., has been established. Previously, 
hops were exported by more than 30 ex- 
porters, but, in view of the nationaliza- 
tion of Czechoslovak foreign trade, the 
single association for the export of hops 
which went into operation August l, 


1948, deals with all matters pertaining 
to hops export. This new association js 
said to incorporate the former large 
firms dealing in hops and is the exclusive 
agent for the import and export of hops, 
Exports of hops from Czechoslovakia 
in the first 4 months of 1948 amounted to 
8,598 quintals, of which 2,011 quintals 
went to Great Britain, 1,777 quintals to 
the United States, 1,000 quintals to Po- 
land, 974 quintals to Sweden, 505 quin- 
tals to Belgium, 439 quintals to Switzer- 
land, 250 quintals to Bulgaria, 104 quin- 
tals to Hungary, 100 quintals to Pales- 
tine, 43 quintals to the Netherlands, and 
1,395 quintals to other countries. 
Stocks of hops held by buyers and co- 
operatives on August 1, 1948, were re- 
ported to be only 1,720 quintals, and 
stocks held by breweries amounted to 
about 14,100 quintals, a total of 15,820 
quintals. Stocks held by breweries on 
August 1, 1947, were reported to be 19,979 
quintals and those held by buyers, 15,669 
quintals, a total of 35,648 quintals. One 
authority on hops stated that the small 
stocks consisted of last year’s hops. 


Hops PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, UNION 


OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1947-48 hops production in the 
Union of South Africa is estimated at 
145 short tons. 

The monopoly of hop growing under 
the Union Hop Growers (Pty) Ltd., which 
owns nearly all the hop has 
been so complete that there are few, if 
any, independent growers 

The entire production of hops grown 
in the Union is utilized by the hop- 
growing monopoly comprising two large 
breweries. Other breweries in the Union 
have been obliged to import their hops 
requirements. 

Imports of hops during the first 4 
months of 1948 amounted to 3,200 pounds 
not in bulk and 27,720 pounds in bulk. 
Of the total imported, 27,740 pounds 
came from the United States. The level 
of hops imports is expected to be lower 
in the future than in recent years be- 
cause of the self-sufficiency in this prod- 
uct of the two leading breweries. 


acreage, 


Y . 
Chemicals 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, QUEENS- 


LAND, AUSTRALIA 


In the fiscal year 1946-47, 51 estab- 
lishments in the State of Queensland, 
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Australia, were producing chemicals, 
dyes, explosives, paints, oils, and greases, 
according to the state government. Pro- 
duction was valued at £A667,198, and 
1,073 workers were employed. 


CoaL-TAR-DYE AND TEXTILE-OIL PLANTS 
OPERATING, AUSTRIA 


Two coal-tar-dye plants in Austria, 
one in the United States Zone (Linz, 
Upper Austria) and one in the Soviet 
zone (Baden, Lower Austria), began op- 
erations in August 1948 at 40 percent of 
capacity. Each plant is designed to pro- 
duce 500 kilograms per month. 

In the French Zone (Hard, Vorarlberg) 
a plant for the manufacture of textile 
ils also began operations in August. It 
was running at 50 percent of its capacity 
of 40 metric tons monthly. 


BELGIAN INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
PuRE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


The Belgian International Exposition 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry was held 
in Charleroi, the center of the industry 
in Belgium, in September 1948. It was 
organized by a group of Belgian chemi- 
cal manufacturers to make known new 
products and techniques and the pros- 
pects for future development. The ef- 
forts of manufacturers in the field of sci- 
entific research were featured, and a 
period was devoted to international in- 
dustrial chemistry. There were many 
Belgian and foreign visitors. 


DERRIS-ROOT EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
BRITISH MALAYA 

British Malaya’s exports of derris root 
in the second quarter of 1948 dropped to 
307 hundredweight ‘(1 hundredweight 
112 pounds) from 578 hundredweight in 
the first quarter, a decrease of 46 per- 
cent. Exports in the first half of 1948 
were 56 percent under those for the sec- 
ond half of 1947. Totals were 885 and 
2,056 hundredweight, respectively. 

Imports of derris root in the second 
quarter of 1948 totaled 52 hundred- 
weight; none was imported in the first 
quarter. This total of 52 hundredweight 
for the first half of 1948 was a de- 
crease Of 96 percent from imports of 
1670 hundredweight in the last half of 
1947, 

Trade sources state that production of 
derris root on small estates in Pahang 
and Johore has declined considerably 
because of the unsettled conditions pre- 
vailing in those areas. Output is not 
expected to increase substantially for at 
least several months. 


CHINA’S IMPORTS 


China’s imports of chemical and phar- 
Maceutical preducts in the first half of 
1948 were 73.5 percent greater in volume 
than in the first 6 months of 1947. To- 
tals were 62,755 and 36,165 metric tons, 
respectively. Imports of dyes, pigments, 
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Newsprint at Jacksonville. 


and paints, however, declined 17.7 per- 
cent; totals were 10,790 and 13,100 tons, 
respectively. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first 8 months of 
1948 declined $1,329,000 in value from 
those in the corresponding period of 
1947, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. Totals were $54,649,000 and 
$55,978,000, respectively. 


OUTPUT EXCEEDS PLANNED PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak chemical industry 
in the period January—July 1948 exceeded 
planned production by 5 percent, accord- 
ing to a report of the Central Planning 
Commission. Those commodities whose 
output was greater than the target figure 
included potash, phosphatic and nitro- 
genous fertilizers, potassium bichromate, 
and sulfuric acid. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


In the first 7 months of 1948 imports 
of fertilizers from Ireland (Eire) were 
valued at £1,057,590, compared with 
£632,525 in the corresponding period of 
1947. 


OUTPUT OF CHEMICAL INCREASES, GERMANY 


In the Bizonal Area of Germany, pro- 
duction of all major chemicals rose in 
July 1948. Output (June figures in pa- 
rentheses) was as follows, in metric tons: 
Caustic soda, 14,400 (11,000); soda ash, 
26,200 (24,600) ; sulfuric acid, 51,500 (48,- 


000); nitrogen (N content), 14,300 (13,- 
000); calcium carbide, 34,800 (30,600) ; 
and chlorine, 9,500 (7,400). 


FACILITATING PRODUCTION OF TITANIUM 
DIOXIDE, GERMANY 


Farbenfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen 
(North Rhine-Westphalia), Germany, 
will receive raw materials, repair equip- 
ment, and clothing and footwear for 
workers to facilitate the production of 
titanium dioxide, an important pigment 
material in short supply. The output of 
both titanium dioxide and lithopone in 
the Bizonal Area increased in June. 


CEREAL CROP SAVED FROM DEVASTATION BY 
Locusts, IRAQ 


The anti-locust campaign undertaken 
in Iraq in 1948 by the Directorate General 
of Agriculture was fairly successful. 
With few exceptions, the cereal crop was 
saved from devastation. Two helicop- 
ters ordered from the United States ar- 
rived too late to be used in the past 
season. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF CALCIUM 
CARBIDE, GERMANY 


An additional allocation of coke and 
anthracite in the third quarter of 1948 
was expected to enable the calcium-car- 
bide plant at Knapsack (North Rhine- 
Westphalia), Germany, to maintain its 
output at the August rate. It was pro- 
posed to increase production still further, 
but this depended on the availability of 
more fuel. Deliveries of lime to the 
plant exceeded requirements, a consid- 
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erable contrast to the situation in the 
early summer. 


DYE PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Production of dyes at Farbenfabriken 
Bayer, Leverkusen (North Rhine-West- 
phalia), Germany, had reached the tar- 
get figure of 150 metric tons weekly by 
September 1948. A goal of 200 tons per 
week was set for the fourth quarter of the 
year. 


ARSENIC-REFINING PLANT IDLE, AUSTRALIA 


The arsenic-refining plant at Wiluna, 
Western Australia, ceased operations in 
April 1948. After the gold mine at 
Wiluna closed in 1946, the plant used 
crude arsenic which it had stored. It is 
reported that the refinery will be kept 
intact, inasmuch as several gold mines 
in the State may produce arsenical-gold 
concentrates. The Bendigo plant will 
continue to produce several hundred tons 
of refined arsenic annually. 


EXPORTS OF TARTARIC ACID, ITALY 


In the first 8 months of 1948 Italy 
exported 557 metric tons of tartaric acid. 
Exports of this material in the years 1947 
and 1938 totaled 1,268 and 1,342 tons, re- 
spectively. 


PRODUCTION OF DYES AND INTERMEDIATES, 
JAPAN 


Production of dyes in Japan in June 
1948 reached a postwar peak with an out- 
put of 402 metric tons. This was 17 tons 
more than in May and the dyes were of 
better quality. Nearly all types showed 
increases. 

The output of six key intermediates for 
dye manufacture—phenol, aniline, chlo- 
robenzene, nitrotoluene, phthalic anhy- 
dride, and betanaphthol—totaled 545 
tons, 144 tons more than in May. The 
over-all production of intermediates was 
also higher. 


Exports oF Sopa ASH, KENYA 


Kenya’s exports of soda ash in 1947 
were valued at $2,323,785, according to 
official customs statistics. They ac- 
counted for 5.9 percent by value of total 
exports. 


CONTROL OF FERTILIZER IMPORTS AND SALES, 
LEBANON 


The importation into Lebanon of 
potassic, phosphatic, and nitrogenous 
fertilizers has been placed under control 
of the Ministry of National Economy. 
Sales of nitrogenous fertilizers will be 
controlled by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
but potassic and phosphatic fertilizers 
may be sold direct by the importer. 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS 


Netherlands imports of chemicals from 
the United States, including films, medi- 
cines, resins, and paints but excluding 
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fertilizers, in the first quarter of 1948 
advanced in value to 9,800,000 guilders (1 
guilder—$0.3760, United States currency) 
from 8,500,000 guilders in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. Because of the estab- 
lishment of new statistical classifications, 
an exact comparison between the two pe- 
riods cannot be made, but it is known 
that imports of industrial chemicals (76 
commodities) recorded heavy increases, 
as did imports of dyes, colors, and paint 
materials. The synthetic-resin group 
advanced substantially, although imports 
in this category are stillsmall. Decreases 
were indicated for the essential-oil and 
medicinal groups. 


CHEMICAL SUPPLIES ADEQUATE, NORWAY 


Although the issuance of licenses for 
the importation of chemical products 
into Norway has been on a limited basis, 
the industry apparently has not been 
greatly hampered by shortages. The 
licensing authorities have recognized the 
importance of adequate supplies of chem- 
icals to the maintenance of normal in- 
dustrial operations. 

The effect of increased production of 
chemicals in the United States, United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France, Netherlands, 
and Italy is noticeable. United States 
producers especially have been able to 
supply Norway with products either not 
obtainable in 1947 or available only in 
limited quantities. 


COMPLETION OF BUTANOL AND ACETONE 
PLANT, POLAND 


Construction of the only butanol and 
acetone plant in Poland has been com- 
pleted; it was scheduled to begin pro- 
duction in September 1948. The plant 
was designed by Polish engineers, and all 
equipment was made in Poland, it is 
reported. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL TRADING 
ORGANIZATION, POLAND 


The Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce of the Polish Government, in 
agreement with the Ministry of Finance 
and the Central Planning Board, is es- 
tablishing a State enterprise to be known 
as the Central Trading Organization of 
the Chemical Industry. Its headquar- 
ters will be in Warsaw. The new organ- 
ization will plan and administer the pur- 
chase and sale of all chemical products, 
both domestic and foreign, and will fix 
prices, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 


Construction 


HovusING PROBLEM IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina has a shortage of 600,000 
dwellings; the shortage in the Federal 
Capital is 100,000 units, according to 
figures supplied by the National Mortgage 
Bank. The problem appears to be grow- 
ing worse. Figures published by the 


municipality of Buenos Aires show that 
housing construction there declined 4 
percent in the first half of 1948, as com. 
pared with the like period of 1947 and 
that 1947 figures were 20 percent lower 
than those for 1946. Trade sources State 
that a similar situation exists in most of 
the other large cities. Meanwhile the 
flow of immigration has been greatly 
widened, and the population is expanding 
at a rate of 250,000 a year by natura| 
growth alone. 

The housing problem began during the 
war, following the worldwide Pattern, 
and since then has been aggravated by 
various factors. Although generally 
rising costs and prices have affected al] 
branches of Argentine life, the construc. 
tion industry claims to have suffered 
much more than the average. A state- 
ment from the Argentine builders asso- 
ciation indicates that building costs have 
risen 330 percent since 1939. 

Land costs have risen as much as or 
more than construction costs. Taxes 
have increased, though not so sharply, 
Investors claim that building contractors 
are unable to give definite estimates of 
costs or time of completion and that 
tentative estimates are raised while the 
construction is in progress. As a result, 
investment in building is discouraged, 
Labor costs have almost quadrupled since 
1939. Actual wages have more than 
doubled, and numerous other costs have 
been added. Some building materials 
and machinery used in the industry are 
in short supply. It is necessary for the 
owner of a finally completed apartment 
to ask monthly rentals which are far 
above the monthly income of the average 
skilled worker. 

The Government has taken several 
steps to alleviate the situation during 
the past year. Plans were developed for 
the construction of housing projects de- 
signed for the low-income groups and 
56,000,000 pesos were set aside for this 
work. Some of the projects have been 
started. Unfortunately, these projects 
are not broad enough in scope to effect 
any real solution. At the utmost, it is 
expected that 15,000 dwellings will be 
provided within the next 2 years. The 
encouragement given to home building 
by more liberal financing has been under- 
taken. The National Mortgage Bank 
has expanded its activities in general and 
has also inaugurated a plan by which 
cooperatives will be financed in building 
apartment houses to be occupied exclu- 
sively by the members. The National 
Housing Administration was placed un- 
der the National Mortgage Bank at the 
end of 1947 so’that the activities of the 
two institutions might be better coordi- 
nated. 

The plan of building prefabricated 
houses was not too successful because 
the same difficulties that deter the gen- 
eral building industry also retard this 
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operation. The conflict between private 
puilding interests and Government con- 
trols has been discussed, but continues. 

To improve the shortage of materials, 
the Government recently decreed that 
certain machinery, materials, and equip- 
ment used in the construction industry 
can enter the country duty-free, regard- 
less of the tariff rates which now exist 
for them. But the items which are in 
shortest supply are machinery and steel 
shapes of various sizes. These items 
have come mostly from the United States, 
and exchange difficulties now hamper 
their importation. Although the housing 
problem may be with Argentina for some 
time, there would appear to be an ex- 
cellent long-range opportunity to sell 
United States commodities used in hous- 
ing when exchange difficulties can be 
overcome. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


STATUS OF DAMODAR VALLEY PROJECT, INDIA 


Commenting on the Damodar Valley 
Corporation (in West Bengal, India), the 
chairman has stated that the first stage 
of the project visualized the construction 
of the Tilaya, Konar I, Panchet Hill, and 
Maithon Dams, an irrigation dam at Dur- 
gapur near Asansol, and a thermal power 
station at Bermo. 

A Purchase Branch will attend to 
large-scale procurement of material and 
equipment. 

It is reported that the Durgapur Dam 
and small irrigation canals above the 
Maithon and Panchet Hill Dams will in- 
sure perennial irrigation of nearly 800,000 
acres of land. 

Fair-sized construction camps are 
needed, in addition to dams, and other 
structures essential to the scheme. The 
one at Tilaya, the smallest of the dams, 
will include 7 miles of road, two bridges, 
waterworks with a capacity of 150,000 
gallons a day, a Diesel oil plant to furnish 
power for dam construction, and office 
and residential building.: 

A line is to be constructed for trans- 
mission of power to coal fields. 


ITALY’S EXPORTS 


Among Italy’s exports of electrical 
goods in the first 7 months of 1948 were 
1,900 metric tons of electric generators, 
motors, and transformers, 1,220 tons of 
other electric appliances and parts, and 
6,216 tons of electric wire, cord, and cable. 


RaDAR SCHOOL AT HOOK, NETHERLANDS 


A radar school for the training of 
radiomen on merchant vessels has been 
established at Hook, Netherlands, by 
Radio-Holland. United States transmit- 
ting and receiving apparatus is used at 
the station. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


CEYLON MODIFIES SYSTEM FOR DETERMIN- 
ING FLOOR PRICES ON CERTAIN Foop- 
STUFFS 


Ceylon’s system of determining floor 
prices for cinnamon, cacao, and desic- 
cated coconut has not changed. 

As a result of public and official opin- 
ion that producers and shippers of these 
products should have the responsibility 
of determining fair prices and that the 
Government should assist in maintaining 
these prices in the light of world-market 
conditions, the Prime Minister decided in 
July to substitute a “fair-price’’ system 
for the old “floor-price” system. Under 
this new system, separate boards of pro- 
ducers and shippers are appointed to 
advise the Ministry of Commerce and 
Trade as to minimum fair prices at which 
producers should sell or at which ship- 
pers should accept oversea offers. The 
Ministry then assists shippers and pro- 
ducers to maintain these prices by de- 
claring that export licenses will not be 
issued for lesser prices. 

In practice, under the previous sys- 
tem, the Minister consulted representa- 
tives of producers and shippers before 
announcing floor prices. The United 
States Embassy in Colombo has been as- 
sured by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Trade that, although the legal formula 
has changed, in practice, “fair” or “floor” 
prices for cinnamon, desiccated coconut, 
and cacao are still determined in the old 
way. 


Coffee and Cacao 


MEETING OF CENTRAL AMERICAN AND MEx- 
ICAN COFFEE GROWERS CONFEDERATION, 
NICARAGUA 


The third annual meeting of the Con- 
federaciOn Cafetalera Centro-America y 
Mexico (the Central American and Mex- 
ican Coffee Growers’ Confederation) was 
scheduled to be held in Managua, Nic- 
aragua, from October 23 to 30, inclusive. 
The following countries were expected 
to participate: Costa Rica, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, and Nicaragua. Haiti 
also was expected to send a delegation. 

The principal item on the agenda was 
understood to be the adoption by all 
members of new classification and mark- 
ing systems for all coffee exported from 
each country. Sacks would no longer 
bear individual or locality identification, 
but would be marked according to type 
and classification of coffee. Classifica- 
tion would be made in each country on 
the bases of altitude at which grown and 
cup tests. 

The proposed grades are: Strictly High 
Grown, High Grown, Standard, and 


Good Washed. The intention is that by 
this method it will be possible to obtain 
uniform prices in world coffee markets 
and overcome prejudices which have ex- 
isted against coffee of certain regions. 

Other items scheduled for discussion 
included methods of cultivation and 
processing and the relation of the Con- 
federation to the Pan American Coffee 
Bureau, which planned to send observers. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture was to send an official ob- 
server. 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, 
GUATEMALA 


Production of cacao, which once was 
a flourishing industry in Guatemala but 
which for several years has been replaced 
by the coffee industry, seems to be on 
the upswing, with growers taking a new 
interest in the product. Production in 
the 1947-48 crop year is unofficially esti- 
mated at 20,000 Spanish quintals. (1 
Spanish quintal—101.43 pounds.) 

According to the Guatemalan custom- 
house statistics, 4,688 quintals of cacao 
were exported during 1947. It had a 
declared value of $62,166, as compared 
with 1,705 quintals, valued at $18,127, in 
1946. Of the 4,688 quintals exported in 
1947, El Salvador received 2,479.30 quin- 
tals; the United States, 1,041.64 quin- 
tals; Belgium, 881.54 quintals; Switzer- 
land, 251.55 quintals; and Mexico, 34.39 
quintals. 

Export figures for 1948 are not avail- 
able, but the two largest exporters esti- 
mate that they have shipped 5,800 quin- 
tals in the current year. 

In late August the Guatemalan press 
stated that the Government was plan- 
ning to establish a cacao experimental 
station. The Institute of Interamerican 
Sciences, at Turrialba, Costa Rica, will 
cooperate in this project by furnishing 
selected seed and by granting scholar- 
ships at the Institute for two agricultural 
technicians to specialize in cacao culti- 
vation. 


Fish and Products 


OPENING OF FIsH CANNERY IN DENMARK 


The firm of A/S Skandinavisk Fiske- 
konservesfabrik opened a modern fish 
cannery at Frederikshavn, Jutland, on 
September 7, 1948. 

The cannery will work primarily on ex- 
port production and will have a capacity 
of from 6 to 8 metric tons of fish per day. 
Mackerel, sprout, sardines, tunny, cod, 
lobsters and shrimps will be processed. 

The operating company representing 
Danish commercial, industrial and fish- 
ing interests was founded in 1946 with 
capital stock of 40,000 Danish crowns 
(4.799 Danish crowns=$1.00 U. S. cur- 
rency). The export firm of A/S Det 
Sibiriske Kompagni, Copenhagen, is un- 
derstood to be represented in the new 
company. 
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FISHERIES INDUSTRY, ANGOLA 


The fisheries industry in Angola, Por- 
tuguese West Africa, produced 22,414 
tons of canned fish and other fish prod- 
ucts in 1947, as compared with 25,750 
tons in 1946. Of the 1947 production, 
8,104 tons were exported as dried fish, 
6,675 tons as fish flour, and 1,301 tons as 
canned fish. Exports to the United 
States in 1947 approximated 154 tons of 
canned tuna fish. 

Angola’s fish imports in 1947 were 262 
tons of codfish and 44 tons of canned 
sardines, compared with 284 tons of cod- 
fish and 24 tons of canned sardines 
in 1946. 


Fruits and V egetables 


CANADA’S PoTATO Crop INCREASES 


September estimates of Canada’s 1948 
potato harvest indicate an increase of 
5,500,000 sacks or almost 13 percent over 
the 1947 crop. The preliminary estimate 
of the 1948 crop is 50,800,000 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 1947 final esti- 
mate of 45,114,000 hundredweight. The 
1948 harvest promises to be Canada’s 
largest yield since 1931, when 52,300,000 
hundredweight of potatoes were pro- 
duced. 


PULSE PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


A sharp drop in the production of 
pulses in Spain has been forecast for 
1948. The 1948 output is estimated at 
183,400 metric tons, a decrease of 26 per- 
cent as compared with 248,500 tons in 
1947. There may be a revision in this 
estimate when final results are available, 
inasmuch as reports from several sources 
show wide discrepancies as to the prob- 
able 1948 output. 

The current acreage, however, is be- 
lieved to be greater than in 1947. 
Combined plantings of chickpeas, ientils, 
and dried peas reached 441,100 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres), as compared 
with 383,700 hectares in 1947. No 
figures are available on the 1948 dry- 
bean area, although a release of prelimi- 
nary Official data shows 213,000 hectares 
as having been planted in 1947. 

Imports of pulses in the first half of 
1948 were only a fraction of the volume 
for the corresponding period of 1947. In 
the first six months of 1948 imports 
amounted to 1,857 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 28,641 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 

Demand for pulses continues strong, 
and it seems likely that strict rationing 
will remain in force for an indefinite 
time. In view of light imports and the 
short crop, it would not be surprising if 
stocks were low. If this is the case, and 
if the present rate of limited distribution 
to consumers is to be maintained, it ap- 
pears that the volume of imports will 
have to be stepped up greatly during com- 
ing months. Sources of supply in recent 
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years have been principally Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Turkey, and it seems 
probable that at least the first three 
areas may figure in future business. 


GRAPE DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


Imports of table grapes into Canada 
in the past 3 years have amounted to 
more than 50,000,000 pounds, valued at 
about $5,000,000. There are no exports 
of grapes from Canada. 

There is considerable traffic in grapes 
and fruit juice, which does not appear in 
the commercial trade of Canada. This 
is attributed to the fact that juice com- 
panies and other processors of grapes 
contract for or produce grapes in Can- 
ada and ship them to the United States 
as personal property without their en- 
tering the normal channels of trade. 
Certain processors purchase acreages of 
grapes and plant additional acreages 
rather than contract for the grape pro- 
duction of local farmers. Larger acre- 
ages of white grapes, such as Seneca, are 
being planted rather than more of the 
sweet-type red variety. The Blue Con- 
cord type, however,predominates in both 
acreage and production. In 1943 and 
1944 almost all the grapes purchased by 
Canada came from the United States, but 
since 1945 increased quantities have been 
imported from Argentina, Chile, Union 
of South Africa, Belgium, and Australia. 


Grains and Products 
Rice Crop, BRITISH GUIANA 


According to a preliminary estimate, 
British Guiana’s 1948 rice crop will 
amount to 54,000 long tons, a slight in- 
crease over the 1947 output. 


Ecypt’s RIcE Crops 


Egypt’s 1948 rice crop is officially esti- 
mated to be about equal to the 1947 crop, 
which amounted to 1,260,630 metric tons, 
with an exportable surplus of 300,000 
metric tons. The entire surplus from the 
1947 crop has been contracted for by 
Great Britain, India, and Middle Eastern 
countries, and shipments are proceeding 
as fast as ships become available. Ship- 
ment of 86,000 tons purchased by the 
United States Army for occupied areas 
in the Far East was completed in August 
1948. 


Sugars and Products 
PHILIPPINE SUGAR PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Production of raw sugar from the 
1947-48 Philippine crop is estimated at 
397,913 short tons, as compared with 84,- 
200 tons in the 1946-47 season. Average 
production in prewar years was about 
1,075,000 tons. 

Of the 397,913 short tons of sugar pro- 
duced in the 1947-48 crop year (Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, through August 31, 1948), 
85,512 tons resulted from the operation 
of 10 centrals in Luzon, and 13 centrals 


located in the Visayan Islands accounteq 
for the output of 312,401 tons. 

Exports of raw sugar to the Uniteg 
States from the 1947-48 crop totale 
about 239,000 short tons. 


Oils, Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Official estimates of 1948 oilseed crops 
excluding olive oil in Turkey show an 
increase of 52 percent in area planted ang 
43 percent in production over the 1947 
figures. 

Flaxseed production accounts for a 
large part of the increase, although the 
output of all of the oilseeds show in- 
creases. The cottonseed estimate js 
probably high, as it is reported that the 
corn earworm damaged 54,836 hectares 
(1 hectare 2.471 acres) of cotton in the 
Adana area, to the extent of 36.2 percent, 
which will reduce Turkey's cotton crop 
about 7 percent. 

The following table shows the esti- 
mated area planted and the production 
of oilseed crops in Turkey in 1948 as 
compared with those in 1947: 


trea and Estimated Production of Vege- 
table Oilseeds in Turkey in 1947 and 


1948 
147 104s 
Kir 

Hee Metric Hee Metric 

tare tons tare tons 

Poppy seed YO825 14.476 37,000) 19, 00 
Sunflower seed SS.S77 69.755 66.000. 79. 900 
Cottonseed 204, 304 93, 182. 266, 000-135, 000 
Sovbean seed 2, 052 1.440 1, 80) 1,000 
Sesame seed 4,320 31,942 70, 000 $3, 000 
Flaxseed 28,484 17,955 84,000) 46,000 
Hempseed 10, Wie 691 14,000) 14, 600 
Aniseed 1,780 1,049 » oO 2.070 
Peanut n.a n.a 2, MM 3, 0 
Total 57, 506 233, 543 544, 800 335, 870 


n. a.=not availabk 


A decision by the Ministry of Com- 
merce, announced in the Turkish press 
of September 8, 1948, abolishing export 
quotas and minimum export price re- 
strictions on sunflower seed, cottonseed, 
white poppy and sesame seed is an 
indication that a large oilseed crop 
is expected. Under the same decision, 
the Vegetable Oi] Exporters Union has 
been authorized to handle minimum ex- 
port prices for olive oil, sunflower oil, 
cottonseed oil, poppy-seed oil, sesame- 
seed oil, and olive-oil foots. 


Paints and 
Piements 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 8 months of 1948 were 
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$954,000 less in value than those in the 
like period of 1947, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals 
were $3,878,000 and $4,832,000, respec- 
tively. 


INCREASE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S 
PRODUCTION 


Production of paints and pigments in 
Czechoslovakia in the first 7 months of 
1948 was 3 percent greater than the tar- 
get figure, the Central Planning Com- 
mission reports. Output totaled 16,650 
metric tons. 


ITaLy’s TRADE 


Italy’s imports of colors, lacquers, and 
varnishes in the first half of 1948 in- 
creased in volume of 723 metric tons 
from 665 tons in the first 6 months of 
1947. Exports of these products declined 
slightly to 664 tons from 691 tons. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Paper FACTORIES, INDONESIA 


Indonesians and Chinese own 178 small 
paper factories in the Republic of In- 
donesia, the Antata News Agency states. 
Some 50 of these factories are located in 
the Kediri Residency and are formed into 
a cooperative. Seven establishments are 
reported to be in Magelang, 8 in Moenti- 
lan, and 10 in Jogjakarta; the others are 
located among the other residences. The 
total production of all these factories 
amounts to about 400 kilograms of writ- 
ing and book paper, or an average of 
about 3 reams a day per factory. Ac- 
cording to the chief of the Industrial De- 
partment of the Republic, the daily 
paper requirements of the Republic are 
8,000 kilograms (17,640 pounds). 


PRODUCTION IN ITALY SHOWS GAIN 


Production of wood pulp, paper, and 
paperboard for the first 5 months of 1948 
reveals an increase over the correspond- 
ing period of 1947 according to current 
Italian statistics. Reports indicate that 
June production probably exceeded the 
1948 monthly average, although produc- 
tion still was very low compared with 
prewar averages. Wood-pulp produc- 
tion was 14,628 tons in the first 5 months 
of 1948, compared with 11,879 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1947, and 
paper and paperboard production was 
109 255 tons as compared with 105,667 
tons in the preceding year. Production 
indexes (average monthly basis, 1947== 
100) show that newsprint rose from 122 
in January to 151 in May of this year. 

Stocks of finished products were con- 
sidered substantial as of June, and sales 
at reduced prices have been fairly ac- 
tive. Pulp supplies from Sweden and 
Austria and, to a much smaller extent, 
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Comprehensive Export Schedule: New Edition Published 


A new edition of the Comprehensive Export Schedule, containing all export- 
control regulations in effect on September 30, 1948, has just been issued by 
the Department of Commerce through the Office of International Trade. 

The new edition, No. 26, supersedes the previous one issued on June 1, 1948, 
and includes all changes previously disclosed in Current Export Bulletins 459 
to 485, inclusive. 

Of particular interest to the export trade are the following: 

1. A new section describing OIT’s enforcement regulations. These regulations define 
unlawful practices in the handling of export-control documents; establish a code of 
standards for persons appearing before OIT in connection with export-control matters; 
define responsibilities of all parties involved in an export transaction; and provide a 
detailed procedure to guide exporters in preparing and presenting Shipper’s Export 
Declarations. 

2. Extensive revisions of the sections dealing with the issuance and use of export licenses. 
OIT’s new licensing procedure is set forth in detail. 

3. Description of the appeals procedure enabling exporters to appeal regulations or 
administrative actions of OIT 

1. A one-page digest which lists the applicability and limitations of all kinds of OT 
export licenses. 

Other parts of the schedule, including the Positive List of commodities 
requiring validated licenses for shipment to all destinations, are extensively 
Tey ised, 

Commerce officials pointed out that exporters should use the Comprehensive 
Export Schedule together with the Current Export Bulletins to keep up with 
changes as they occur. Current Export Bulletins are mailed free of charge to 
all interested persons on request. The new Export Schedule may be obtained 
for 25 cents from any Field Office of the Department of Commerce, or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 


Zo, D.C. 











from Czechoslovakia and Finland, re- 
portedly were sufficient to meet Italian 
requirements. 

Import prices of Swedish wood pulp 
were reduced from 105 to 100 lire C. i. f. 
per kilogram. Italian wood-pulp prices 
also declined, largely because of the de- 
crease in the price of poplar wood. 

Imports of newsprint, cigarette paper, 
and paperboard during the first half of 
the current year showed a substantial 
increase compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, whereas exports de- 
creased. 


Woop-PuLp PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Total production of wood pulp in 
Turkey in 1947 amounted to 12,157 metric 
tons, consisting of 2,806 tons of bleached 
sulfite paper grades, 3,465 tons of un- 
bleached sulfite and 5,886 tons of ground- 
wood pulp. Annual production capacity 
is estimated at 13,200 tons for chemical 
grades and 6,000 tons for groundwood 
pulp. 

Imports of wood pulp totaled 4,319 tons 
in 1947. Although imports were not 
broken down by kinds, rough unofficial 
estimates place 1947 imports of dissolving 
and special chemical grades at 10 percent, 
bleached sulfite paper grades at 15 per- 
cent, unbleached sulfite at 70 percent, 
and sulfate pulp at about 5 percent. 


Turkey is not an exporter of wood pulp, 


practically the entire supply being used 
in the Government-owned paper mills at 
Izmit. 


Radio 


RADIO RECEIVER LICENSES, DENMARK 


Radio receiver licenses are held by 
27.87 percent of the population of Den- 
mark. The number of license holders as 
of March 31, 1948 (the end of the fiscal 
year), was 1,127,677, compared with 
1,076,436 as of March 31, 1947. The an- 
nual license fee was increased from ap- 
proximately 10 crowns (about US$2) to 
15 crowns (about $3) per receiver set as 
of April 11, 1948. 


Rubber and 
Products 


MALAYAN ‘TRADE IN GUTTA-PERCHA AND 
JELUTONG 


Malayan imports of gutta-percha to- 
taled 230.6 tons in the first 6 months of 
1948, compared with 285.5 tons imported 
in the preceding 6-month period, a de- 
crease of 54.9 tons. Exports in the first 
half of 1948 totaled 376.6 tons compared 
with 360.1 tons in the second half of 1947, 
an increase of 16.5 tons. 

Malayan imports of jelutong were 
2,632.4 tons in the first 6 months of 1948, 
an increase of 540.4 tons over the 2,092 
tons imported during the preceding 6- 
month period. Exports of jelutong also 
increased by 329 tons. They totaled 
2,317.4 tons in the first half of 1948, as 
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compared with 1,988.4 tons exported in 
the last half of 1947. 


RUBBER TRADE, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Imports of rubber and rubber goods 
into Syria and Lebanon in the first 3 
months of 1948 amounted to 1,135 tons 
compared with 1,058 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Exports of 
rubber goods amounted to only 20 tons in 
the first quarter of this year compared 
with 158 tons in the corresponding 3 
months of 1947. 


Shipbuilding 
ARGENTINA ACQUIRES Baencuant SHIPS 


Acquisition in 1947 of three vessels for 
the Argentine State Merchant Fleet rep- 
resented an aggregate expenditure of 
19,095,597 pesos (4.8 pesos=$1 U. S. cur- 
rency). 

In addition to construction and im- 
provements in 1947, the Direccién 
Nacional de NavegaciOn y Puertos ac- 
quired 60 craft, valued at 13,400,000 
pesos; dredging and related equipment 
valued at 44,305,000 pesos; and 18 pile 
drivers and 5 excavators, costing 7,000,000 
pesos. 

Reported to be on order are 17 vessels 
from Spanish shipyards, 4 dredgers from 
Scotch yards, 1 dredger from the Nether- 
lands, and 128 cranes from Italy, repre- 
senting investments of 57,000,000 pesos 
for the dredgers and 16,090,000 pesos for 
the cranes. 

Launching of the 9,000-ton Rio 
Primero, a sister ship of the Rio Segundo 
and the Rio Tercero, for the Argentine 
State Merchant Fleet took place recently 
in Malmo, Sweden. 


NORTHERN IRELAND LAUNCHES MERCHANT 
VESSEL 

Launching on September 21, 1948, of 
the 5,200-ton merchant vessel Cambria 
from the Abercorn Yard of Harland & 
Wolff, Ltd., Queen’s Island, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, brought total launch- 
ings for the year close to 100,000 metric 
tons. 


SHIPBUILDING INCREASED, RUMANIA 


Efforts are being made to increase ship- 
building at Rumanian yards. Two new 
oil barge tankers (1,000 and 2,000 tons, 
respectively) were launched in July at the 
Sovromtransport shipyards at Galatz, 
Rumania; also a 7-ton fishing vessel, the 
first of 18 on order at this yard. 


NETHERLANDS CONSTRUCTS PASSENGER 
VESSELS 


The Koninklijke Java China Paket- 
vaart Lijnen N. V., of Amsterdam, has 
placed an order with N. V. C. van der 
Giessen & Zonen’s Scheepswerven, of 
Krimpen-on-the-Yssel, near Rotterdam, 
for the construction of two motor pas- 
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senger vessels with accommodations for 
100 first-class, 160 second-class, and 1,700 
steerage passengers. The ships will have 
the following dimensions: Length over 
all, 145.76 meters; length between per- 
pendiculars, 134.11 meters; breadth, 18.75 
meters; and depth, 8.38 meters. The ves- 
sels are expected to be completed in the 
second half of 1950. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap OvuTputT, ALGERIA 


Algeria was compelled, during the war, 
to increase its productive capacity of 
soap. From a prewar annual figure of 
1,500 to 2,000 metric tons, current pro- 
ductive capacity has increased to more 
than 30,000 metric tons. Owing to scar- 
city of materials, however, present out- 
put is about 12,000 to 15,000 tons, chiefly 
common household soap, with a maxi- 
mum fat content of 70 percent. Current 
output of toilet soaps, with a fat con- 
tent of 77 to 80 percent, is approximately 
600 to 700 metric tons per year. 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC Has New Soap 
FACTORY 


One new factory, with a capital of $50,- 
000, was organized in the Dominican Re- 
public in 1947, to manufacture laundry 
soap. 


FRENCH TRADE IN TOILET PREPARATIONS 


French exports of toilet waters, per- 
fumes, and other toilet preparations, in- 
cluding dentifrices were valued at 295,- 
780,000 francs for June 1948. Of this 
amount, shipments to the French colonies 
totaled 162,880,000 francs and to foreign 
countries 132,900,000 francs. For the 6 
months ended June 1948, the value of 
these exports was 1,145,542,000 francs, of 
which shipments to the French colonies 
totaled 618,805,000 francs and exports to 
foreign countries were 526,737,000 francs. 

Imports of all toilet preparations 
amounted to 1,254,000 francs for June 
1948 and 4,869,000 francs for the 6 
months ended June 1948. French col- 
onies supplied 1,375,000 francs worth and 
foreign sources, 3,454,000 francs worth. 


CIVET PRODUCTION, ETHIOPIA 


Production of civet in Ethiopia has de- 
clined by half from the prewar maximum 
average of 60,000 ounces per year. In the 
first 6 months of 1948, Ethiopia exported 
a total of 7,200 ounces of this commodity, 
valued at E$31,000. (E$1=—US$0.40). 
Exports in 1947 were 32,000 ounces, value 
E$184,000. In that year, the United 
States imported from Ethiopia 7,705 
ounces of civet, valued at US$28,712. 

Exporting circles in Ethiopia believe 
that the decline in shipments of civet is 
due to poor quality and adulteration. 


Furthermore, the use of this perfume fix. 
ative in the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany appar. 
ently has decreased because of the de. 
velopment of synthetics. France hag 
been Ethiopia’s best customer, but is saiq 
to be purchasing very little now. 


FRENCH SOAP PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Total French production of soaps, in- 
cluding detergents, in the first half of 
1948 totaled 128,961 metric tons. This 
was an increase of more than 36 percent 
over the first 6 months of 1947, when 
production totaled 94,695 tons. 


GERMAN TRADE IN TOILETRIES 


Imports into Germany of powders 
totaled $14,423 and toiletries, including 
soaps, cosmetics, and household chemica] 
preparations totaled $559,405 for the 
first 6 months of 1948, all of which was 
received in June. Exports of toiletries 
in June amounted to $4,442, and the 
total for the first 6 months of 1948 was 
$43,173. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, ITALY 


Exports of essential oils, essences, and 
essential-oil terpenes by Italy in the first 
8 months of 1948 totaled 395,834 kilo- 
grams, a 3-percent gain over the com- 
parable 1947 period, and 5 percent more 
than the volume in the corresponding 
months of 1938, according to the foreign 
press. 


CITRONELLA-OIL IMPORTS, SINGAPORE AND 
THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Imports of citronella oil by Singapore 
and the Federation of Mayala from the 
Netherlands Indies during 1947 amounted 
to 65,491 gallons, valued at S$1,061,986 
(1 Straits dollar=US$0.47). Of this 
total, Java supplied 65,353 gallons, value 
S$1,059,820, and Sumatra accounted for 
the remainder. 

Patchouli oil received from the Indies 
during 1947 totaled 4,826.41 gallons, 
valued at S$477,477, of which Sumatra 
was the source of 4,760.41 gallons, valued 
at S$475,077, and the remainder origi- 
nated in Java. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


APPAREL EXporTs TO U. S., FRANCE 

Among declared exports from Paris, 
France, to the United States, from Janu- 
ary to June 1948, were laces valued at 
US$702,132 and lingerie valued at 
$343,331. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Textile production in Austria from 
August 1947 to July 1948 was estimated 
as follows: Cotton yarn, 11,236 metric 
tons; cotton cloth, 46,176,700 meters; 
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rayon staple, 5,132 tons. Production of 
rayon staple for the August-December 
1948 period is expected to total 5,097 tons. 
Raw cotton consumption in this period 
amounted to 13,800 tons; mill consump- 
tion of rayon staple, 3,184 tons; of cotton 
yarns, 7,261 tons; and of spun rayon yarn, 
1,568 tons. 

Imports of raw cotton from August 
1947 to June 1948 amounted to 10,980 
metric tons of which Switzerland sup- 
plied 3,736 tons; Egypt, 2,022 tons; Brazil, 
1,950 tons; and India and Pakistan, 1,532 
tons. Exports of cotton yarn for this 
period totaled 2,212 tons, of which 1,468 
tons went to Switzerland, 214 to the 
United Kingdom, 177 tons to the Benelux 
countries, and 114 tons to Sweden. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS FROM CHINA TO UNITED 
STATES 


Declared cumulative exports from 
Tientsin, China, to the United States 
from January to August 1948, were as 
follows: (with value in U. S. dollars in 
parentheses) Sheep wool, 1,453,626 
pounds ($385,377); goat wool, 72,232 
pounds ($65,560); goathair, 32,289 
pounds ($31,329); horsehair, 294,364 
($328,381) ; carpet wool, 4,377,913 square 
feet ($1,625,978) ; and straw braids, 82,- 
891,680 yards ($379,121). 


TEXTILE IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Among Swedish imports for the period 
January-July 1948 were 19,069 tons of 
cotton and 8,745 tons of wool, as com- 
pared with imports for the corresponding 
period of 1947 of 10,233 tons and 9,680 
tons, respectively. 


Cotton and Products 
TRADE IN COTTON GooDs, ADEN 


Aden serves primarily as a redistribu- 
tion and transshipment center, sending 
imported goods into interior points and 
to Ethiopia, and the Somalilands. Since 
March 1948, cotton piece goods have 
ranked second in total value of money 
expended on imports. Grey cotton 
sheeting is the most readily marketed. 

Imports of grey, white, and dyed piece 
goods from August 1947 to February 1948 
amounted to 42,050,921 yards valued at 
US$14,739,248. Exports totaled 22,880,- 
642 yards valued at $8,371,420. The 
largest percentage of both exports and 
imports were grey piece goods. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Production of Belgian Congo cotton in 
1947-48 totaled 40,000 tons, consumption 
by spinning mills, 5,220 tons; exports, 
45,794 tons: and stocks on July 31, 1948, 
were estimated to be about 3,000 tons. 
Stocks on August 1, 1947, amounted to 
13,425 metric tons. 

The crop in the northern area has been 
estimated at 58,871 tons of seed cotton 
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Additional Netherlands 
Products Available for 
Export 


The following products, of which 
considerable quantities are now 
available, should be added to the 
list of Netherlands commodities 
available for export in 1948 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 
10, 1948), according to a commu- 
nication from the Netherlands Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C., dated 
October 19, 1948: Fertilizers 
superphosphate and triple super- 
phosphate; insecticides and fungi- 
cides—nicotine, seed disinfectants, 
and benzene hexachloride. 











for 1947-48, an increase of 2,363 tons 
over the 1946-47 crop; whereas the crop 
estimate in the southern area for 1947-48 
is 60,000 tons. 

Exports of cotton fibers to Belgium 
from January to June 1948 amounted to 
12,352 tons; to the United Kingdom, 10,- 
769 tons; to Sweden, 808 tons; to the 
Union of South Africa, 341 tons; and to 
Kenya and Uganda, 141 tons; and 
smaller amounts went to Southern Rho- 
desia and Angola. 


BOLIVIA’s COTTON PRODUCTION 


Stocks of Bolivian cotton on August 1, 
1947, amounted to 11,440 bales; imports 
from August 1, 1947, to July 31, 1948, 
were 6,150 bales; production was 200 
bales—-making a total supply of 17,790 
bales. All imports were from Paraguay. 
Consumption totaled 11,650 bales. (1 
bale=450 pounds.) 

Bolivia’s production of cotton in 1948 
is estimated at the same level as that for 
1947, or 90,000 pounds, from a planted 
area of 2,000 hectares. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1947-48 cotton crop in the Union 
of South Africa has been unofficially es- 
timated at 2,500 bales, of 500 pounds of 
lint each, as compared with 890 bales in 
the 1946-47 crop. From August 1, 1947, 
to July 31, 1948, mill consumption 
amounted to an estimated 14,000 bales, 
and is expected to rise to 18,000 bales in 
1948-49. Two new mills were established 
during the 1947-48 year; they are ex- 
pected to reach the production stage 
soon. 

GREEK COTTON IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton into Greece from 
August 1, 1947, to July 31, 1948, amounted 
to 2,608 tons, including 173 tons from 
the United States, 1,334 tons from Egypt, 
471 tons from Brazil, and 596 tons from 
India and Pakistan. Production for 


1947-48 is placed at about 12,000 tons 
and consumption has been estimated at 
18,000 tons. 


Cuina’s 1948 CoTTon Crop 


The 1948 cotton crop in China is ex- 
pected to approach 2,498,000 bales, or 
slightly more than the 1947 crop. About 
900,000 bales of the 1948 crop, it is esti- 
mated, will be collected for commercial 
mill use. This estimate is the same as 
the collection from the 1947 crop. 

Egypt’s 1948 cotton crop has been of- 
ficially estimated at 8,186,000 cantars of 
about 99 pounds each. 


Exports or Lint Corton, BRAZIL 


Estimated exports of lint cotton from 
southern Brazil from August 1, 1947, 
through July 31, 1948, amounted to 
210,616 metric tons and those from 
northern Brazil amounted to 35,443 
tons. A considerable proportion of 
northern Brazil’s cotton went to Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro cotton mills. 


Raw CoTtron PropuctTion, ANGOLA 


Raw cotton stocks in Angola, Portu- 
guese West Africa, on July 1, 1948, were 
1,119 tons, as compared with stocks of 
1,290 tons on August 1, 1947. Produc- 
tion in 1947-48 amounted to 5,200 tons; 
consumption, 125 tons; and exports, 
5,246 tons. 

All exportable cotton goes to Portugal 
where demand determines production in 
the colony. It is anticipated that during 
the year 1948-49 Angola will be able to 
produce 5.500 to 6.200 tons of cotton. 


TURKEY SELLS COTTON TO BIZONAL 
AUTHORITIES 


A representative of the Bizonal author- 
ities in Germany is reported to have 
visited Turkey and purchased 7,500 tons 
of cotton held by the Agricultural Bank. 
The sale is to be financed chiefly by dol- 
lars to be available to Turkey by late 
November, according to local trade 
circles. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Imports of rayon goods into Egypt in 
the first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 
221,137 kilograms, of which Italy fur- 
nished 121,579; the United Kingdom, 38,- 
202; the United States, 37,515; France, 
14,869; and other countries, 8,972. In 
the entire year 1947, imports amounted 
to 601,445 kilograms of which Italy sup- 
plied 232,251; the United Kingdom, 139,- 
019; France, 97,286; Spain, 69,369; the 
United States, 40,565; and other coun- 
tries, 22,955. 


RAYON AND NYLON PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of rayon yarn and staple in 
Brazil from March 1 to August 31, 1948, 
was estimated at 5,700 metric tons of 
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which 3,059 tons were viscose filament, 
1,200 were nitro-cellulose filament, 800 
were acetate filament, and 650 were vis- 
cose staple. As the result of expanded 
capacity, estimated production from Sep- 
tember 1948 to February 1949 is 9,000 
tons. 

Nylon-yarn imports, all of which were 
presumed to have come from the United 
States, amounted to about 150,000 
pounds during the first half of 1948, as 
compared with 199,000 pounds during 
all of 1947. 

During the first half of 1948 prelimi- 
nary customs statistics showed that 838 
metric tons of rayon yarn and staple 
were imported as compared with 632 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 


W ool and Products 
Wor.Lp SuppPLy OF APPAREL WOOL 


The estimated world stocks of apparel 
wool on June 30, 1949, were forecast at 
about 2,750,000,000 pounds greasy weight, 
according to the Wool Study Group 
which met at London on October 6, 1948. 
Stocks owned by governments were ex- 
pected to be no more than 660,000,000 
pounds or about 22 percent of the cur- 
rent annual rate of production. These 
figures compare with 3,551,000,000 
pounds of greasy weight apparel wool 

- stocked on June 30, 1948, of which gov- 
ernments held 1,172,000,000 pounds, and 
2,379,000,000 pounds were held com- 
mercially. 

Consumption in 1948-49 is expected to 
exceed production by 790,000,000 pounds, 
or almost 27 percent, consumption being 
estimated at 3,755,000,000 pounds and 
production at 2,965,000,000 pounds. 


Woo. ExporTs, ARGENTINA 


Total wool exports from Argentina 
from October 1, 1947, to August 31, 1948, 
amounted to 205,157 metric tons, of 
which 130,483 tons went to the United 
States, 


URUGUAYAN SALES OF WOOL TO UNITED 
STATES 


Sales of wool by Uruguay to the United 
States in September 1948 amounted to 
507 bales. Exports of all new clip wool 
to the United States for the 1947-48 sea- 
son totaled 98,612 bales. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
KapoK EXpPorTs, INDOCHINA 


The chief export outlets for Indo- 
chinese kapok during the first 7 months 
of 1948 were the Netherlands which took 
470 tons; Belgium, 232 tons; France, 110 
tons; Straits Settlements, 71 tons; and 
Australia, 47 tons. The total amount of 
kapok exported during this period was 
1,066 tons. Production in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 2,500 tons. 

The Vietnamese Agriculture Service is 
interested in the production of roselle, a 
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plant easily cultivated and used success- 
fully for the manufacture of cordage and 
bags. It grows particularly well in Laos, 
Cambodia, and the Terre Rouge district 
of Cochinchina. Production so far has 
not developed beyond the experimental 
Stage. 


ESTIMATED JUTE PRODUCTION, INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


The total final official jute forecasts 
for 1948 estimate about 2,600,090 acres 
under cultivation, with production ex- 
pected to be about 7,500,000 bales. Of 
these totals, 1,876,555 acres, with an es- 
timated production of 5,479,095 bales, are 
in Pakistan and 765,605 acres, producing 
2,026,575 bales, are in India. 


IMPORTS OF FIBERS, SINGAPORE AND THE 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


In 1947 Singapore and the Federation 
of Malaya Imported 1,016 tons of kapok, 
2,279 tons of sisal, and 877 tons of hemp 
from the Netherlands Indies. 


INCREASED FLAX PRODUCTION FOR FIBER, 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The production of flax for fiber in the 
United Kingdom in 1948 will amount to 
68,000 long tons, as compared with 59,000 
tons in 1947, according to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. This increase is expected 
to result from an area of 55,000 acres in 
1948 as compared with 31,000 in 1947. 
Average yields were about the same in 
both years. 

The Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research has begun investiga- 
tions of seed flax in order to find a use 
for it as medium and low quality fiber 
suitable for carpet yarns and packaging 
materials. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PHILIPPINE TOBACCO Crop ESTIMATED 


The most recent official estimate 
places the 1947-48 tobacco crop in the 
Republic of the Philippines at about 38.- 
100,000 pounds, compared with the 1946- 
47 production of 38,900,000 pounds. 
Crops in the past two seasons were far 
below the average prewar production of 
about 75,000,000 pounds. Indications 
for 1948-49, however, point to a sharp 
increase in the Republic’s tobacco pro- 
duction. 

In an effort to increase production, 
and improve the quality of the leaf, the 
Philippine Government has appropriated 
about 3,000,000 pesos ($1,500,000) for 
use by the National Tobacco Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation plans to under- 
take eight projects, beginning at the end 
of 1948. These projects include: In- 
creased purchases of leaf tobacco; or- 
ganization of growers into cooperative 


International Bank for 
Reeonstruction and 
Development 
(Continued from p. 19) 


powers. Such loans, the report points 
out, establish a direct relationship be- 
tween the private lender and borrower 
which may lead to other credit opera- 
tions without the Bank’s intervention. 
The Bank also is examining the possibilij- 
ties of granting limited guaranties—for 
example, a guaranty of transfer of in- 
terest—to reduce the special risks in- 
volved in international financing with- 
out eliminating the private character of 
the investment. 

In general, the Bank may be able to 
contribute to the flow of private capital 
by encouraging the development of prin- 
ciples and practices fair to capital-ex- 
porting and capital-importing countries 
alike. Many of the Bank's policies are 
designed to help overcome some of the 
existing obstacles to private interna- 
tional investment. 

The real measure of the Bank's effec- 
tiveness, according to the report, will not 
be so much the number or amounts of its 
loans and guaranties, significant as they 
may be, but rather its success in influ- 
encing attitudes—in promoting a realis- 
tic, constructive approach to develop- 
ment problems on the part of its mem- 
bers, and in fostering a greater degree 
of confidence among investors. 





associations of producers and consum- 
ers; construction of tobacco warehouses; 
establishment of a plantation for wrap- 
per leaf in the Cagayon Valley; more 
extensive production of “Virginia” leaf; 
extension of crop diversification; devel- 
ment of foreign markets; and industrial 
and chemical research in tobacco. 


TURKISH EXPORTS OF LEAF TOBACCO 

Exports of leaf tobacco from Turkey 
during the period January-June 1948, 
totaled 36,055,000 pounds—about equal 
to the average 6-month shipments dur- 
ing the prewar (1934-38) period. Prin- 
cipal markets during the first half of 
1948 were the United States, which took 
16,744,000 pounds, and Egypt which took 
5,222,000 pounds. For the correspond- 
ing period in 1947, exports totaled 55,- 
400,000 pounds or about 54 percent 
greater than this year’s shipments. 

Other principal destinations for Tur- 
key’s leaf tobacco during the January- 
June period of 1948 were Czechoslovakia, 
which purchased 4,679,000 pounds; 
France, 2,316,000 pounds: and _ Italy, 
1,898,000 pounds. The United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Norway, Finland, and Switzer- 
land also purchased substantial quan- 
tities of Turkish tobacco during the first 
half of 1948. 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Toronto 


The Canadian Government, which is 
preparing well in advance for its Inter- 
national Trade Fair to be held from May 
30 to June 10, 1949, has recently released 
the following information: 


Space Rate: The charge for space is $2.50 
(Canadian currency) per square foot. This 
includes, in addition to the floor space, 
facades, name of exhibitor painted on name- 
board above each booth, booths painted in 
official Trade Fair colours, and general light- 
ing (equivalent to daylight), all ready for 
the exhibitor to install his display; also a 
listing of the exhibitor’s name and products 
in the Trade Fair catalog, together with a 
cross-indexing under “Classified List of 
Products.’ It also includes storage of the 
exhibitor’s display and shipping boxes for the 
period from May 1 to June 30. Materials for 
display only will be stored by the Trade Fair 
Any additional material will be transferred 
to a public warehouse, and all handling and 
storage charges will be charged against such 
materials 

Procedure in Applying for Space: The Ap- 
plication for Space form, when completed, 
should show the amount of space required, 
the group number (relating to commodities), 
factual data for catalog listing and listings 
requested under “Classified List of Products.” 

A facsimile of the Application for Space 
form must be submitted for each group clas- 
sification under which it is desired to ex- 
hibit When completed and sent by the 
exhibitor or the authorized agent of the 
exhibitor, the form should be mailed to the 
nearest Canadian representative 

All applications for space should reach the 
Offices of the Canadian International Trade 
Fair by January 1, 1948, accompanied by a 
deposit amounting to 25 percent of the total 
rental cost Beginning January 1, 1949, the 
space committee will allocate locations, and 
applications received subsequent to that date 
will be subject to the availability of space 
In the event of rejection of the application, 
the deposit of 25 percent of total rental cost 
required with the application will be re- 
funded. 

Application forms will be turned over to 
the Space Committee for approval and allot- 
ment of space. A contract in duplicate will 
be prepared and forwarded to the applicant 
for signature and return. Accompanying the 
contract will be a plan of the building, show- 
ing the space allotted, together with relevant 
Structural details of booth. 

Conditions of Allotment: Exhibit space is 
allocated to Canadian manufacturers or their 
duly authorized agents who are prepared to 
accept orders from foreign countries, and to 
manufacturers from foreign countries or 
their duly authorized agents who are inter- 
ested in selling their products in Canada 
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Space allotments will be made on the basis 
of the trade classification, irrespective of 
country. 

Occupation of Site: In the event of an ex- 
hibitor’s not occupying the space allotted to 
him by May 28, 1949, all claims to such space 
will be forfeited, together with payments 
made in respect thereof. The Space Com- 
mittee reserves the right to re-allot the space 
forfeited. During business hours, all exhib- 
its must be in charge of a competent repre- 
sentative of the exhibitor, and must remain 
uncovered until closing time each day. 

Cancellation: Allotment of space will be 
cancelled and deposit forfeited if the con- 
tract with the exhibitor is not signed and in 
the hands of the Trade Fair Administration 
by March 1, 1949. Thereafter, a cancellation 
of space will not be accepted. 

Hotel Reservations: A special reservation 
form will be forwarded to exhibitors with 
their contract. This form should be returned 
at the earliest possible date to enable the 
Accommodation Committee to make the nec- 
essary reservations 

Electric Supply: Ordinary lighting of each 
exhibitor’s space is supplied as part of the 
space rental. Where electrical power for the 
operation of machinery, etc., is required, the 
exhibitor will be charged at actual cost. The 
regular electric service available is 25-cycle, 
110-volt, alternating current. Exhibitors re- 
quiring power other than this are requested 
to provide full information as to details, load, 
voltage, cycle, and phase 





Europeans are manifesting a mounting 


interest in international trade fairs. 
(This scene is at Prague.) 
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Fire Protection: The most careful and thor- 
ough arrangements are made to guard against 
fire. With the precautions taken it is be- 
lieved that danger from fire is very remote. 
Exhibitors desiring fire insurance must make 
their own arrangements. 

Police Protection: An ample police force 
will be on duty day and night during the 
continuance of the Trade Fair. 

Telephone, Telegraph, and Postal Services: 
Arrangements are being made with the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies and with the 
Canadian postal services to have officers in 
the Canadian Pavilion in the Coliseum for 
the benefit of exhibitors and buyers. 















For additional information, address 
requests to the Administrator, Canadian 
International Trade Fair, Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


The 1949 New York Travel 
and Vacation Show 


The 1949 New York Travel and Vaca- 
tion Show will be held from March 25 to 
April 17, 1949, in the exposition halls of 
the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry in Rockefeller Center, Robert 
P. Shaw, Director of the Museum, has 
announced. The period of the exposi- 
tion may be extended to more than 3 
weeks so that everyone interested in trav- 
el or vacations will be given a chance to 
view the exhibits. The show will be at- 
tended Sundays as well as weekdays. 

Foreign countries in all continents will 
participate. A representative showing of 
the various branches of the American 
travel industry such as carriers, State 
travel bureaus, travel agencies, resorts. 
hotels, travel publications, and allied in- 
terests will be represented. 

Gottfried Neuburger has been ap- 
pointed sales and promotion manager of 
the exposition. 


Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, Utrecht 


The fifty-first semi-annual Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair, which 
closed its doors on September 16, 1948, 
was successful. 

There were 2,794 participants at this 
fall Fair—an increase of 424 over last 
fall’s record. The actual space used to 
house exhibits totaled 404,211 square 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Poland Issues New Electric- 
Current Consumption Quotas 


New quotas for electric-current con- 
sumption were introduced in Poland on 
October 1 by the Central Board of the 
Electric Power Industry, according to the 
Polish press. The residential quotas 
range from 20 to 45 kilowatt-hours per 
month, depending upon the number of 
rooms. In the city of Warsaw, the quota 
ranges from 20 to 60 kilowatt-hours. 
Certain exceptions are made for families 
with small children and for apartments 
which are entirely electrified. Nonresi- 
dential premises will be allotted monthly 
quotas amounting to 75 percent of their 
consumption in previous years. Special 
regulations will be made for industrial 
plants. 

The use of electric heaters is prohibited 
between 6:30 a. m. and 1 p. m., and from 
dusk to 10 p.m. Lamps for window dis- 
play purposes which exceed 40 watts per 
window will be prohibited. 

Persons using electric current in excess 
of the quota will be deprived of current 
for a period ranging from 3 days to 1 
month and will be charged 25 zlotys per 
kilowatt-hour in excess. The normal 
price is 3 zlotys per kilowatt-hour. In 
case of a second offense, more stringent 
fines will be imposed. 


Netherlands Indies To Expand 
Telephone and Radio Service 


The Netherlands Indies government 
telephone and radio service, which suf- 
fered considerable damage and neglect 
during the war and in the immediate 
postwar period, is gradually being re- 
stored. According to the American Con- 
sulate General at Batavia, the total cost 
of restoring and expanding these services 
will amount to approximately $26,600,009. 

Restoration and expansion plans for 
the next 3 years include the installation 
of local automatic exchanges at Batavia, 
Bandung, Macassar, Malang, Semarang, 
and Surabaya, to be followed later by 
further expansion to larger areas in each 
district. The new 100-kilowatt radio 
transmitting station at Kemajoran (Ba- 
tavia) to be erected in 1949 will be the 
largest in the archipelago. 
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There are already 83 radio stations as 
compared with 66 in 1940, and the num- 
ber will be increased to approximately 
130 stations within the next few years. 
Telegraph and telephone connections 
(some by radiotelephone) have already 
been restored. 


[ran Builds Railroad Spur 
To Connect with Pipe Line 


In compliance with the request of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Iranian State 
Railway has instructed its southern of- 
fice to begin construction of a 14-kilo- 
meter industrial siding from Sarbandar 
Station to the port of Bandar Ma’shoor, 
the terminal point of the new pipe line 
under construction from Agha Jari field. 
According to the American Embassy at 
Tehran, the estimated cost of the line 
is 21,000,000 rials ($656,250 at the official 
rate of exchange). The cost of the line, 
in accordance with the Railway’s regula- 
tions, will be borne by the Anglo-Iranian 
OilCo. However, the Iranian State Rail- 
way, which will have the ownership of the 
line, will forego freight earnings from 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. shipments on this 
line during the first 10 years of operation 
up to the amount of the cost of the line. 


New Zealand Reduces 
Oversea Postal Charges 


New Zealand has reduced charges for 
Post Office services to oversea countries, 
effective October 4, according to a recent 
announcement by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The American Legation at Welling- 
ton states that the reductions, which 
concern mainly postal and telegraph 
services, are related to the recent altera- 
tion in exchange which brought New 
Zealand currency to parity with sterling. 

In making the announcement the 
Postmaster-General said that the 
changes which would particularly inter- 
est New Zealand’s letter-writing public 
were the new universal charge of 6d. for 
air letter-cards and the new rate of Is. 
3d. for half-ounce letters to the United 
Kingdom. The new air letter-card rate 
represents a reduction of 2d. on all coun- 
tries except Australia and New Guinea, 
for which the charge is at present 5d., 








and Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, Cook Islands, 
Norfolk Island, and New Caledonia to 
which the air letter-cards may now be 
sent for 3d. 

The current average selling rate of ex. 
change is $3.9696=NZ£l. On this basis 
ls. Od. equals $0.1984 and ld. equals 
$0.0165. 

A tabulation showing the old and new 
rates may be consulted in the Transpor- 
tation and Communications Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 


New French Vessel To 
Enter West African Run 


The S. S. Brazza, just completed in 
Newcastle, England, has arrived in Bor- 
deaux, France, to enter the West Afri- 
can run, as did its sister ship the Foucauld 
recently, according to the American 
Consulate at Bordeaux. Operated by the 
Chargeurs Réunis of France, the Brazz 
has a capacity of 5,000 tons of freight, as 
well as 200 passengers. 

The Foucauld, Brazza, and the General 
Leclerc, the latter to be delivered next 
year, will considerably strengthen the 
French merchant marine, and particu- 
larly the colonial lines operating out of 
the port of Bordeaux 


New Terminal Building 
Opened at Lima Airport 


A new terminal building was officially 
inaugurated at the Lima airport in Lima- 
tambo, Peru, on October 1, according to 
the American Embassy at Lima. Con- 
structed at an estimated cost of $2,000,- 
000, it will house all administrative, op- 
erational, and traffic activities of the 
airport. In keeping with Lima’s impor- 
tance as an air terminal, the building is 
considered to be one of the largest and 
finest of its type in Latin America 


Electrification Projects 
Making Headway in Haiti 

The Haitian legislature has approved 
a contract by which the Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Port-au-Prince agrees to 
bring electricity to the neighboring towns 
of Croix des Bouquets, Kenscoff, and 
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Leogane. The line must reach the first- 
named town on or before December 1, 
1948, the second before November 1, 1949, 
and the last within 3 years of the pub- 
lishing of the contract. Independent 
electrification projects are progressing in 
the towns of Port-de Paix and Petit- 
Goave. 


Sudan Plans Telephone 
Modernization Project 


The Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
which operates the telephone service of 
the Sudan, is undertaking a program of 
telephone development designed to re- 
place the old manually operated ex- 
changes by modern automatic equipment 
and to expand the main trunk telephone 
network. 

At present only Khartoum and Om- 
durman, the two main cities of the Su- 
dan, are provided with automatic ex- 
changes. The new development plans 
provide for the conversion to automatic 
of the telephone exchanges of Port Su- 
dan, Atbara, Wad Medani, El Obeid, and 
Shendi. 

Telephone trunk lines already in op- 
eration connect Khartoum, Atbara, Abu 
Hamed, Wadi Halfa, Port Sudan, Wad 
Medani, Sennar, Kosti, Dueim, and the 
Gezira exchanges. New modern trunk 
lines have been provided between Port 
Sudan, Atbara, Khartoum, and Wad 
Medani, while another trunk line has 


recently been opened for service in the 
Dongola reach of the Nile (Northern 
Sudan). The Department’s aim is to 


have all the towns in the Dongola area 
provided with trunk service. For the 
time being the towns in the area where 
the service is already operated are Me- 
rowe, Kareima, Tangasi el Suk, and 
Korti. 

Another development, ready for com- 
pletion by the end of the year, is the 
establishment of three trunk lines be- 
tween El Obeid (Western Sudan) and 
Khartoum. Those lines will also give 
telephone service to the towns of Um 
Ruaba, Semih, Er Rahad, El Ghabaha, 
Wad Ashana, Tendelti, Abu Rakba, and 
Um Koweika. 

The extension of the Khartoum- 
Omdurman telephone exchange, which 
will provide for another 1,200 telephone 
lines, is expected to be completed within 
the next few months. This will ease the 
present shortage of telephones at Khar- 
toum and, it is hoped, will eliminate the 
present waiting list of prospective sub- 
scribers at the capital. 

Another telephone development is the 
installation of an experimental open tele- 
phone booth at Omdurman, believed to be 
more adapted to the country than the 
old closed type which is hot and not 
sound-proof. The new booth is described 
as precluding echoes or reverberations as 
the interior walls are lined with a com- 
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For many months, port congestion in various Latin-American countries has constituted 


a major problem—challenging and perplexing 





in the transportation field. Such 


congestion means that cargo must often be stored in the open under deplorable con- 


ditions like those here portrayed. 


bination of perforated metal backed by 
sound-absorbing material. It is reported 
that, if the experimental booth at Om- 
durman proves popular, more call-boxes 
of the same type will be ordered for 
Khartoum and, eventually, placed all 
over the Sudan. 


New Poland-Czechoslovakia 
Rail Line in Construction 


Construction has been started on 150 
kilometers of track and three tunnels for 
the new railway line between Luban and 
Lower Silesia (Polish-administered ter- 
ritory) and Frydlandt in Czechoslovakia, 
crossing the border at Zawidow, accord- 
ing to the Polish press. This new line 
will save 300 kilometers on the route be- 
tween Szczecin and western Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The construction of double-track 
bridges across the Oder River at Ozer- 
winsk and the Regalica River at Podjuchy 
(a suburb of Szczecin) is to be completed 
this year. These bridges are expected to 
increase the capacity of the Silesia- 
Szczecin line to 8,250,000 metric tons of 
coal annually, and will also facilitate 
traffic between Szczecin and eastern 
Czechoslovakia. 


Air-India Increases Its 
Bombay-to-London Flights 


Air-India International Ltd., which has 
been operating a weekly service from 
Bombay to London via Cairo and Geneva, 
has increased its flights to three every 
fortnight, according to the American 


Embassy at New Delhi. In addition to 
the weekly service leaving Bombay every 
Tuesday, there will be another service 
leaving Bombay every other Friday. 


New Thermal Power Plant 
in Operation in Mexico 


The thermally operated power plant 
at Gomez Palacio, Durango, Mexico, has 
been completed, and the second unit of 
12,500 kilowatts satisfactorily test-run. 
The plant is not operating both units, 
however, because the Cia. Nacional de 
Electricidad which will distribute the 
power through its lines is making ar- 
rangements necessary for it to receive 
the full load from the plant. The Gov- 
ernment expected to receive the plant 
from the construction contractors dur- 
ing October. 


South Africa Plans 
Commercial Broadeasts 


Commercial broadcasting is expected 
to be started soon in the Union of South 
Africa, according to the American Le- 
gation at Pretoria. A Commission of In- 
quiry into Broadcasting Services, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General in 1946, 
recommended early in 1948, among other 
things, “that a limited number of li- 
censes should be issued to persons other 
than the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation to conduct commercial 
broadcasting service for limited experi- 
mental periods.” 

After studying the report of the Com- 
mission, the Minister of Posts and Tele- 
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graphs reported in the House of Assem- 
bly recently that “the Government feels 
that the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation is the logical organization 
in which responsibility for the operation 
of commercial broadcasting service 
should be reposed initially.” 

He stated further that “the corpora- 
tion is being requested to arrange at the 
earliest possible opportunity for the in- 
stitution of an additional program serv- 
ice (the ‘C’ program) which will be made 
available for the dissemination of pro- 
grams prepared and presented by or on 
behalf of advertisers—at a charge to be 
determined on the basis of time allo- 
cated. The corporation will also be en- 
trusted with the task of ensuring that 
all material arranged for broadcasting 
over the ‘C’ program conforms to stand- 
ards and requirements laid down from 
time to time by the corporation.” 

Commerce and industry are, on the 
whole, said to be opposed to the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to let the S. A. B. C. 
handle the commercial broadcasts, pre- 
ferring that such a service be organized 
by private enterprise. 


New Warehouse Completed 
At Port of Callao, Peru 


A substantial expansion in customs 
storage facilities in Callao, Peru, was 
completed recently. The project, com- 
prising the construction of a new ware- 
house for general merchandise and the 
enlargement of an old warehouse, has 
added about 55,700 square feet to the 
covered storage area of the port. 


Work on Santa Teresa Dam 
Project Halted in Mexico 


Work on the Santa Teresa dam project 
in the Altar District, Nogales, Mexico, 
was discontinued during September fol- 
lowing heavy rains which did consider- 
able damage to the construction, accord- 
ing to the American Consulate at 
Nogales. It has been reported that work 
done so far has been unsatisfactory, and 
the Government has decided to halt 
work until engineers make a thorough 
inspection and recommend future plans. 


Philippine Communications 
Services Being Improved 


Telecommunications within the Phil- 
ippines have continued to improve slowly 
during 1948 as the Bureau of Posts re- 
habilitated a number of additional radio 
and telegraph stations. Of the 578 sta- 
tions in domestic service in 1941, 419 were 
back in operation by June 30—an in- 
crease of 65 stations since January 1, 
1948. The Director of Telecommunica- 
tions of the Bureau of Posts has said that 
one of the most serious remaining causes 
of delay in the restoration of telephone 
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Indian Telecommunications Developments During First Year 
of Independence 


By JoE D. WALSTROM, American Embassy, New Delhi 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of India’s independence, August 15, 1948, a 
review of the past year’s developments in communications indicated great progress. 

Following partition of the country, and the resulting communal disturbances, there 
was considerable deterioration of postal, telegraph, and telephone services in East Punjab, 
Delhi, the United Provinces, and West Bengal. Alternative routes had to be found, and 
new communication lines had to be constructed to suit the changed frontiers of the Indian 
Union. Between September and November 1947, when normal train services had stopped 
between Delhi and the East Punjab, postal communication was maintained by a specially 
chartered air service, and new telecommunication links were set up. Since Assam was 
virtually cut off from the rest of the Indian Union, high priority was given to the erection 
of new circuits from Patna to Gauhati, a distance of 625 miles. For several months all 
first-class mail between Calcutta and Gauhati (Assam) had to be carried by air, although 
a surface mail route connecting Calcutta and Golakganj (Assam) was completed in April. 

Former telecommunication links with Kashmir, which passed through Pakistan terri- 
tory, were severed when the raiders invaded Kashmir. The state’s post and telegraph 
system, which was previously worked by Pakistan, was taken over by the Indian authorities 
when Kashmir acceded to the Indian Union. ‘Telegraph and wireless lines were set up 
between Delhi and Jammu, and by the end of November a trunk carrier line was installed 
between Amritsar and Jammu. The review adds that the Indian Government felt it urgent 
to connect the Indian States bordering on Pakistan with the Indian trunk telephone net 
work, and that a new 300-mile line was erected to connect Bikaner with the Indian trunk 
system. 

Since the war the demand for telephones has shown a big increase, and the telephone 
“famine” is said to be nearer solution with the establishment of a state-owned automatic- 
telephone factory now under construction. This factory, to be known as the India Tele- 
phone Industries and located at Bangalore, will work under a 15-year technical assistance 
agreement with a British manufacturer. 

In the meantime, additional carrier systems have been put into service along 20 routes, 
More exchanges have been opened and a number of new places brought into the trunk 
network. As of April 15, 1948, there were 255 exchanges and 115,331 telephones. Approx- 
imately 400,000 trunk calls are put through every month. 

Wireless transmitters and receivers for high-priority traffic have been set up at Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras to supplement overhead telegraph lines. A project has been 
approved for a more powerful wireless link-up of these cities, with equipment to be 
worked with teleprinters. 

India’s Overseas Communications Service now transmits radio news bulletins from 
Delhi to various Indian Embassies abroad. During the past year radiotelephone service 
has been extended to Uganda, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, South-West Africa, Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba, while telephone conference facilities with the United States also have been 
provided. Radio-photo service has been extended to New York and San Francisco, and 
additional equipment installed at Bombay to avoid delays. Direct radiotelephone service 
between India and Japan is contemplated in the near future. The number of cable and 
wireless messages sent from India between August 15, 1947, and May 31, 1948, was 
1,897,940. 








service is the difficulty in procuring tele- ment. Parcel post up to 25 kilograms 


phone posts from the United States. 

On April 26, Globe Wireless, Ltd.., 
opened a station in Cebu to send and re- 
ceive communications to points outside 
the Philippines. It thus became the 
first commercial  telecommunication 
company to open an office in Cebu since 
the war. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia 
Sign New Postal Agreement 


Under a postal agreement, recently 
signed by Poland and Czechoslovakia, 


the domestic tariff will be applicable for 


mail going into either country, includ- 
ing publications, registered and “ex- 
press” letters, according to the Polish 
press. The extension of the domestic 
tariff to publications represents a reduc- 
tion of 80 percent in the previous postal 
charges. Letters and post cards will be 
sent by air mail, regardless of the first- 
class postage paid. Postal vans of either 
country may proceed across the border 
to their destination without transship- 


in weight will be accepted. 

Telegraphic traffic is extended to all 
types of telegrams used in domestic com- 
munication. Teletype service will be 
made available between the two coun- 
tries, and a semiautomatic long-distance 
telephone system will be installed. 


New Radio Regulations 
Effective in Bolivia 


The Bolivian Government by a Su- 
preme Decree of September 23, 1948, 
issued further regulations concerning 
radio communications and radio stations. 
The main stipulations of the decree are 
as follows: 

Licenses granted for the operation of 
public and private radio stations in the 
country will expire on December 31, 1948. 
The renewal of these licenses and the 
granting of future ones will be in har- 
mony with the technical administrative 
stipulations contained in the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications and Radio 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Reparations News 
GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE FOR 
REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


Serial Plant 
number 


Location 


adaptable for peacetime production in 
the following 24 war and _ industrial 
plants declared available for reparation 
from Germany, have been received by the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


Description 


Plant, for production of ammunition. 


Plant, for production and development of 
gas turbines, 

Part plant, comprising steel-making equip- 
ment (including Brakelsberg furnaces) and 
and continuous malleablising furnaces. 


1076 fTeuto-Metallwerke G. m Osnabruck 

p/s/367,— Lb 

1125 \H. Walter kK. G Kiel-Tannenburg 

B/s/449 j 

1148 fAugust Engels, A. G., Dell- | Dellingsen (Kr. Ganders- 
B/S/391 {| ingsen Works heim 

1154 fRochling & Bruderus, Wetz- Mehle, Kreis Alfeld 


Einsworden Weser Marsch, 


Plant, for production of bullets, torpedoes, 
supercharger parts, and propeller shafts. 
Plant, for repair of aircraft and production of 

aircraft parts 
Plant, for repair of aircraft. 





B/S/361 | ler Werke 

1178 {Brinker Eisenwerke G. m Langenhagen 
B/S/298 | b. H., Works No, 2 

1182 \Weser Flugzeugbau 

B/S/377 j Oldenburg. 
1179 i Bernhard Bruns Bad Zwischenahn 
B/S/301 J 

1236 {Metallwerke  Silberhuette | St. Andreasberg/Harz 
B/S/353 1 G.m.b. H., Works No, 2 

st ee utsche Eisenwerke A.G., Muelheim (Ruhr) 
1334 Friedrich Wilhelm- 

B/S/64 | Huette 

ROK | ‘Kronprinz’” A. G. fuer Immigrath 
i Metallindustrie, Immi 

B/S/10 | grath Works 

1630 j\AhImeann-Carlshuette K. G  Rendsburg 
B/s/450 

1642 i Hanseatisches Lehrenbau Bergedorf 
Bs/483 } 

1658 {Deutsche Roehrenwerke A Hilden 

Bs Y! (G., Hilde Works 

1663 (\Hoesch A. G Hohenlimburg 
BS 100 J 

1682 \Achenbach & sochne Buschheutten 
B/../144 { 

1701 iJ. Christgen Dortmund-Hoerde 
B/S/164 | 

1708 {Doerken A. G Gevelsberg 
B/S/171 j 

1713 {Eichelberg & Co., G. m Iserlohn 
B/S/176 i boH 

1716 \Erboe Maschinenbau (Erley  Hasslinghausen 
B/S 1s0 { & Boenninger 

1729 {Hallbach, Braun & Co Wuppertal 

B/S, 105 { 

1740 j}:A.& W. Heute Schwelm 

BS 206 { 

174) \Huelsheck & Fuerst Velbert 

B/S 207 { 

1755 | Koer A Co Netphen 

B/S /221 

1820 | Barthels A Lueders Hamburg 

B/S 479 f 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an of- 
fer of sale. These plants have been de- 
clared available for reparation but have 
not yet been allocated by the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest which they may have in the pur- 
chase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 
ment. Such expressions of interest 
should be forwarded to the European 


Part plant, comprising equipment for pro- 
duction of torpedoes, aircraft parts, and 
parts for naval craft. 

Plant, for production of cartridge cases. 


Part plant, comprising three electric are fur- 
naces and three converters with ancillary 
equipment 

Part plant, comprising hot rolled tube-mak- 
ing section and seamless precision tube 
section 

Part plant, comprising steel-making equip- 
ment. 

Plant, for production of small tools 


Plant, for production of seamless precision 
tubes 

Part plant, for production of bright drawn 
bars. 

Part plant, comprising equipment for pro- 
duction of metallurgical equipment. 

Plant, for production of conveyors. 


Plant, for production of forgings, conveyors 
and elevators, accessories and fittings. 

Plant, for production of accessories and 
fittings 

Plant, for production of conveyors 


Plant, for production of conveyors and cable- 
Ways. 

Plant, for production of leather processing 
machinery. 

Plant, for production of accessories and 
fittings 

Plant, for production of boilers, tank work, 
ind pipe lines. 

Plant, for production of chemical equipment, 
boilers 


Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by No- 
vember 20, 1948. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proced- 
ure or inspection of plants, refer to Rep- 
arations News item in the ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, or 
communicate with the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Keonomic Cooperation 
Administration 


(Continued from p. 16) 


The new replacement allotments are 
for: Additional replacements for trans- 
portation and communication projects: 
$6,000,000; various coal-mines replace- 
ments throughout China: $1,000,000; tin, 
antimony, and tungsten mine replace- 
ments in South-Central and Southwest 
China: $500,000: other replacements, 
$5,250,000. (Public-utility power plants 
which so far have been unable to obtain 
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from the Export-Import Board foreign 
exchange for their replacement needs 
may receive some assistance under this 
allotment.) 

Reconstruction loan projects are: Coal 
mines: Hwainan Mine, Yangtze Valley, 
$3,500,000; Nanking Mine, South China, 
$750,000; native pits, Central-South and 
Taiwan, $750,000; Kaokeng Mine, Cen- 
tral-South China, $4,000,000. 

Power: Shanghai Power Co., $5,000,000 
for a topping unit; Taiwan Power Co., 
$3,500,000 (including $1,500,000 to pro- 
vide power for proposed Taiwan Fertilizer 
Co.). 


Fertilizer plants: I. Min Fertilizer Co., 
Taiwan, sponsored by NRC, Bank of 
China, and Anderson Meyer & Co., $4,- 
000,000; NRC fertilizer plants, Keelung, 
Otung, Shinchu, all in Taiwan, $1,000,000. 

Yung Li Chemical Co., Nanking, 
$500,000. 

Tin and antimony mines: Southwest 
and South-Central China, $2,000,000. 

It is expected that the various mines 
eligible for aid under the program will 
submit their project proposals to the 
CUSA-ECA Joint Committee on replace- 
ment and reconstruction. 

Aid recipients listed may now select 
project engineers for recommendation to 
the CUSA-ECA Joint Committee. 

These project-engineering firms will be 
responsible for carrying out projects at 
lowest possible cost in shortest possible 
time. 

Firms must submit, on behalf of the 
projects they represent, an affidavit, 
countersigned by the operator of the 
project. The affidavit will be submitted 
to a screening agency, a special engi- 
neering firm employed by the Chinese 
Government to act as consulting and 
supervisory engineer for the CUSA-ECA 
Joint Committee. 





The Why and How 
of Imports: Facing Up 
to a Challenge 

(Continued from p. 8) 


theless, reports from these officers con- 
tinually stress the foreign producers’ lack 
of knowledge of potential U. S. markets. 
Here is the challenge and the opportu- 
nity. For, once imports have passed 
through United States customs, the prob- 
lems of distribution and marketing are 
essentially the same as for domestic prod- 
ucts. 

The market research specialists, sales 
organizations, advertising agencies, and 
other trade-promotion groups in this 
country have a fund of information about 
our domestic market that is unmatched. 
They have proved this in marketing in- 
numerable products—from pins to loco- 
motives, from golf balls to prefabricated 
houses, every kind of foodstuffs, every 
type of apparel, and gadgets that some- 
times seem to defy imagination. 

Waiting to participate in the expanded 
import program, in order to match and 
make possible the continuance of our 
high export totals, is a group of foreign 
producers seeking to sell their products 
in this country. They are urgently in 
need of the techniques and the methods 
of American marketing specialists. The 
questions raised by these foreign pro- 
ducers are the same questions U. S. mar- 
keters are continually called on to answer 
for American producers. Is the product 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Fre« 
Belgium Franc 
Canada. Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc 
Official 
Free 
India__ Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain...._. Peseta 
Sweden___- Krona___- 
Switzerland Franc 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


Average rat 


Latest 
available 
quotation 
1946 1947 a ‘Oct. 27, 
(annual (annual (monthly 1948 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2122 
022s 0228 0228 0229 
9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 000 
9329 9200 9218 _ Y28S8 
*_ 0201 0201 0201 0201 
* DORN 2086 . 2085 2085 
OOS4 0084 
OO4AT 
0032 
3016 3016 017 {O17 
3781 3776 ST HO 37H) 
3. 2263 3. 2229 3. O915 3. 9913 
*. 2018 . 2016 2016 - 2016 
* 0405 0403 0403 0400 
4. 0050 4. 0074 $4 OO75 4.0075 
* 0913 OVI3 O93 O913 
*. 2586 2782 2782 » 2782 
*. 2336 2236 2336 . 2336 
4. 0328 $. 0286 4.0315 4.0312 


* Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 


**Temporarily not quoted. 





made to meet standards demanded by 
American consumers? Is it to be mar- 
keted at a competitive price or will it 
seek its place as a costly import specialty? 
Should it be marketed nationally or be 
introduced locally? Is it to be distributed 
through wholesalers or directly to re- 
tailers? How is it to be advertised? 
These are the problems that American 
marketing specialists, research organiza- 
tions, and advertising agencies are 
equipped to answer and answer profitably 
for themselves, for foreign producers, 
and for the American consuming public. 


Profitable Business Awaits 
Cultivation 


THIS IS ready-made business for United 
States business executives who are willing 
to go to foreign countries to make con- 
tact with producers there. It will not be 
entirely a pioneering venture. The 
Office of International Trade maintains 
lists of foreign producers seeking oppor- 
tunities to sell their goods in the Ameri- 
can market as well as the general eco- 
nomic information and commodity data 
normally needed by those doing business 
with foreign countries. This information 
is available to any U. S. businessman 
interested in establishing such contacts. 

In addition, the Foreign Service offi- 
cers located in posts throughout the 
world are in continuous contact with 
businessmen in their areas who have 
products they would like to sell in this 
country. 

Important as is this potential source 
of import development, there is another 
field thus far but little explored which 
has already paid huge dividends to those 
who have examined it. While the busi- 
nessmen of other countries are eager to 
sell goods in the United States, they have, 
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as we have indicated, a very limited 
knowledge of the needs and wants of 
potential buyers in this country. As a 
result, little has been done to investigate 
the potential productivity of the foreign 
country, whether in manufacturing, 
home fabrication (cottage industries), 
mining, or agriculture, and to relate such 
potentials to consumption potentials in 
this country. 

Those studies which have been made 
in the past were limited to but a few mar- 
kets, and involved only a few products. 
Studies in source analysis abroad as it is 
related to the needs of the American 
market present a wide and profitable 
field of activity. Few research organiza- 
tions abroad have undertaken this job. 
The field is broad and the reward can be 
great. 


Must Be “Alert To See Profit” 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH these newer 
trade-promotion instruments can con- 
tribute to closing the gap between the 
current size of American exports and im- 
ports cannot yet be accurately set forth. 
The services of Government departments 
can provide the tools for private enter- 
prise. Basic information and data, the 
assembling and publication of trade in- 
quiries by the Department of Commerce, 
the cooperative activities of the Foreign 
Service—these can only point the way, 
provide the guide map. The actualities 
of our import trade belong to individual 
American buyers and marketers alert to 
see the profit in such trade. Pursuing 
that profit, they serve the national econ- 
omy as a whole in helping to achieve a 
sound U. S. trade program, and thus 
promote the stabilized world economy so 
essential to favorable international re- 
lations. 
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Communications Agreement of Atlantic 
City (1947) and in the Agreements re. 
sulting therefrom. Bolivia’s Radio Com. 
munications Regulations now in effect 
will be modified and broadened in ac- 
cordance with the Atlantic City Agree. 
ment, by a commission headed by the 
Government’s Director General of Radio 
Communications. The project for the 
new regulations was expected to be com- 
pleted by this Commission by October 30, 
1948—then to be submitted to the Su- 
preme Government for consideration 
and promulgation. Licenses for radio 
stations not renewed by December 3] 
will be unconditionally canceled. 

The new decree, in addition, estab- 
lishes certain prerequisites for the grant- 
ing of licenses for radio stations, includ- 
ing technical and cultural standards to 
be maintained by the stations, power 
specifications, frequency allocations, and 
locations of the transmitters. 


International Air Mail 
Schedule for Shanghai 


The Transportation and Communica- 
tions Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, has 
received a schedule of international air- 
mail services from Shanghai, released by 
the Shanghai Postal Administration. 
The schedule indicates the ports of call, 
closing time of pouches, and the approxi- 
mate time of transmission. 


New Short-Wave Station 
Opened in New Zealand 


New Zealand’s new short-wave broad- 
casting station, Radio New Zealand, be- 
gan transmissions recently. The sta- 
tion, which is beamed to the Pacific and 
Australia, as well as to New Guinea, Ma- 
laya, India, the Netherlands Indies, and 
the Middle and Far East, began trans- 
missions in the 25-meter band on 11.78 
megacycles with the call sign ZL 3, and 
in the 19-meter band on 15.28 megacycles 
with the call sign ZL 4. 


British European Airways 
Reduces Domestic Fares 


The northern domestic fares on Brit- 
ish European Airways were reduced as 
of October 3, 1948. According to the 
American Embassy in London, single- 
fare reductions averaged about $2, but 
monthly round-trip tickets were cut in 
some cases as much as $15. Air fares 
in Scotland will now be less than first- 
class rail. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“es, EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


F Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange saa 
1046 1947 July , 
nnual annual 1948 Rate equivalent Date 
i te a 1a « in U i S. 


currency 


Preferential 


rentine Paper peso 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 July 7, 1948 
— me Ordinary 4. 23 4, 25 4, 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.04 4.94 14.94 4.04 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4. 08 4, 02 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Bolivia... Boliv-ano Controlled 42.42 $2, 42 42, 42 42. 42 0236 | Sept. 9, 1948 
Differential 56. O5 A6, OF 56. 05 0178 Do. 
Curb 60, 94 64. 06 75. 00 82. 50 , 0121 Do. 
ari Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Brazil. - Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 | Oct. 4, 1948 
Special free market 20, 00 
Chile P Banking market 43. 10 43. 10 0232 | Aug. 19, 1948 
Free marke t 34. 86 47. 95 1 53. 96 63. 50 O1LS7 Do. 
"2. & 41. 00 31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia... rr Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 76 1.76 5682 | Oct. 19, 1948 
Bank « f Republic 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 1, 7¢ 1. 76 . 5682 Do. 
Curb 1. 835 2.17 2.75 2 Oo . 3448 | Sept. 30, 1948 
Costa Rica Color Uneontrolled 54 6, 26 6.71 7.00 .1429 Oct. 18, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso res 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | Oct. 1, 1948 
Ecuador Suere Central Bank (offi 14. 66 13. 77 113.50 13. 50 0741 | July 26, 1948 
cial 
Free 317.47 118.10 18. 44 . 0542 Do. 
Hondura Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Oct. 1, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4. Sh 4. 86 46.85 . 1460 | Sept. 15, 1948 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Sept. 9, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 64 16.05 5.90 1695 | Sept. 2, 1948 
Paraguay (ruaral Official 3. 12 3,12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Oct. 6, 1948 
Free 3, 25 3.31 3. 43 3.75 . 2666 Do. 
Peru So] Official 6.50 6. 50 6.50 6.50 . 1538 | Oct. 12, 1948 
Free $7.85 12. 48 14. 30 14. 50 . 0690 Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 250 2.40 1000 »=Oct. 1,1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1, 90 1. 90 2. 21 .4525 | Aug. 23, 1948 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 11.90 1. 90 5263 | July 2, 1948 
Other purposes 1.78 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 3! 3. 35 2985 Oct 1, 1948 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do, 


Argentina, average rate for June; Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate 
for September; Ecuador, average rate for June; Nicaragua, curb rate for August; Uruguay, rate for June. 
1 January to August 
3 June to Decemtx 
‘No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. This rate is used for customs calculations 
§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 


EXPLANATION OF NOTES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their im- 
portance to the Agentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free market rate. 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
Oct. 20, 1947), accore r ng to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of 
exchange for commercial imports undet decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the differen- 
tial rate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished, respectively, on July 22, 1946 and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established 
a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 
cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the official 
rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to the Chil- 
ean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for nontrade 
remittances, 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution, and the commercial bank 
rates vary only slightly from it. Most imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent. 
Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent. Remittances on 
account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special provision is made, at the 
official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose. All 
exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolle rate. 

Ecuador.—‘*Essential”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ 
Imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax of 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auc- 
tion rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

’eru.— Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substanti: illy the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free rate 
for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 
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during the first and third quarters of this 
year. Especially rapid liquidations were 
observed during the last period, after an 
all-time high in outstanding drafts in 
June 1948; and (3) further foreign- 
exchange depletions have resulted from 
extraordinary governmental purchases 
in foreign markets, chiefly for capital 
replacement investments for the De- 
partment of Intervened Farms and on 
roads and highways. 

The foreign-exchange inflow from the 
current coffee crop began during the last 
month of the quarter. Reliable official 
figures are lacking, but informed sources 
are of the opinion that the present crop 
is excellent and will at least equal that 
of last year, with possibly a slight in- 
crease. 

A measure of considerable importance 
was adopted by Guatemala in August, 
when the Organic Law of the Production 
Development Institute was passed. The 
object of the Institute, a government 
entity with an authorized initial capital 
fund of $6,500,000, is to develop and 
diversify agricultural production, stimu- 
late industrial development, support all 
economic activities tending to furnish 
high levels of well-paid employment, and 
to fortify and establish’ foreign economic 
relationships. The capital, which will 
be provided by an advance of $1,500,000 
from the Banco de Guatemala and $5,- 
000,000 through the issuance of govern- 
ment securities, will be divided among 
the Institute’s three departments—the 
Banking Department ($1,500,000), the 
Development Department ($3,000,000) , 
and the Popular Housing Department 
($2,000,000). 

New Guatemalan bank notes began to 
enter circulation gradually on September 
16, to commemorate the national holiday. 
Although the bills are the same color as 
formerly, they are new in design and 
have been reduced in size, now the same 
as United States currency. 

The highest initial budget in the coun- 
try’s history was approved in July for the 
fiscal year 1948-49, totaling $44,646,000. 
Last year’s budget was initially fixed at 
$34,476,046.49, but was finally amended; 
expenditures for 1947 attained the figure 
of $47,368,709.35. 

The new Expropriation Law, which 
business and _ agricultural interests 
promptly attacked, provides that any 
type of property, real or personal, can 
be expropriated by the State for reasons 
of public utility, necessity, or for the 
social interest. Although the law re- 
quires prior compensation, which is to be 
assessed by boards of experts, such com- 
pensation may not exceed an amount 30 
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percent more than the declared fiscal 


value of the property. This base of 
evaluation, although similar to that of 
the old law, is criticized because the 
fiscal declaration on property, which is 
made for tax purposes, is usually at a 
nominal amount not representative of 
its true valuation. Compensation de- 
cisions cannot be appealed to the courts. 

Essential-oil producers, who last quar- 
ter organized a government-approved 
association with potential powers to fix 
prices and control production, encoun- 
tered price and production difficulties 
during the last 3 months. Its original 
plan to arrange a uniform export price 
of about $1.50 a pound for essential oils 
was unsuccessful and the Association 
was obliged to meet the New York market 
price of approximately $1.05, which it 
declares is insufficient to cover rising 
costs of production and insure a sound 
industry. Citronella and lemongrass 
plantations were further troubled with 
a blight of an unfamiliar nature. In 
September, the Government prohibited 
the export of seeds, roots, and planting 
stock of citronella and lemongrass, in 
order to promote production within the 
country. 

An important development in the la- 
bor field was the adoption in July of sev- 
eral amendments to the Labor Code. The 
new reforms were substantially as pro- 
posed by organized labor and met with a 
cool reception by employer interests. 
Most important among the changes were 
the abolition of restrictions on the or- 
ganization of general agricultural labor; 
the provisions for the option of reinstate- 
ment instead of monetary indemnifica- 
tion in claims against employers for un- 
justified discharge; and provision for em- 
ployee participation in formulating the 
required personnel promotion rosters. 

Cost of living continued its unabated 
upward trend, and during the third quar- 
ter of the year began to assume, for the 
first time, the proportions of a nationally 
recognized problem of first rank. Re- 
cently issued price indexes show rises of 
12 to 14 points during the first 5 months 
of the year. 

As a protective measure for the hard- 
pressed local match industry, duties on 
the imported article were raised to a pro- 
hibitive level early in September, chiefly 
affecting Swedish matches. The decree 
specified a progressive scaling down of 
the new duties until they arrive back at 
their former level after 3 years. In the 
meantime, the local industry is expected 
to improve its product, and to promote 
its market acceptance to a point where it 
can better compete with foreign matches 
when the protection period is up. 

Interest in the petroleum possibilities 
of Guatemala continued, and the one 
company having geophysical survey par- 
ties in the field was joined by two other 
concerns during the quarter. Final for- 
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mation of the governmental Petroleum 
Institute, which will exercise supervisory 
control over the entire industry, was 
pending at the end of the period. 

With further receipts of heavy road- 
building machinery, the American con- 
struction company at work on the paving 
of the Escuintla-Puerto San Jose High- 
way continued active operations on the 
project throughout the quarter, despite 
seasonal rains. 

Reliable estimates place Guatemala’s 
total number of automobiles and trucks 
on September 30 at about 8,500, indicat- 
ing that the number of motor vehicles 
in the country has doubled in the past 
2'2 years. Automobile importations have 
continued heavy throughout 1948, al- 
though the seller’s market definitely has 
disappeared, and the used-car market is 
noticeably slack. The rapid increase 
in the number of vehicles has resulted in 
traffic congestion in the narrow streets of 
the capital, and all streets and avenues 
in the center of the city have been made 
one-way. 


li uguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated October 18, 1948) 


The Uruguayan Bank of the Republic 
again changed its rate for the dollar in 
the free foreign-exchange market on 
September 20, establishing the buying 
rate at 2.30 pesos and the selling rate at 
2.31. On September 6, the rates had been 
set at 2.20 and 2.21. Controlled market 
rates, that is, for exports and most im- 
ports, and the free rate for imports were 
not affected. Exchange rates in the 
unofficial market have since fluctuated 
widely, rising occasionally to about 2.50 
pesos to the dollar. Argentine demand 
for dollar exchange in the Uruguayan 
market was considered the most impor- 
tant factor affecting the free-market 
value of the Uruguayan peso. 

Prices of most imported retail items 
continued to rise because of decreasing 
inventories caused by difficulties in ob- 
taining import and exchange permits. 

The 1948-49 wool season opened on 
October 1. It was expected that export 
prices would be higher than last year 
and that no difficulty would be encoun- 
tered in selling the higher grades. Total 
exports for the 1947-48 season were 
153,261 bales, of which 64 percent was 
exported to the United States, as com- 
pared with 135,312 bales for the 1946-47 
clip, of which 49 percent was exported 
to the United States. 

Cattle offerings have continued to de- 
cline. The Government extended exist- 
ing fixed prices for cattle until July 31, 
1949, and for the period December 1 to 
December 31, 1949, and fixed a higher 





price during the period August 1-Novem. 
ber 30, 1949. The effect was to encourage 
producers to withhold from the market g 
large portion of their stock until August 
1. (August-November is the period when 
meat is regularly in shortest supply.) 
Supply was also threatened by the cessa- 
tion of imports of Argentine steers, as q 
result of a reported prohibition by Argen. 
tina of such shipments. The Nationa} 
Subsistence and Price Control Coungij 
ordered frozen meat originally intended 
for export to be made available for 
domestic consumption. 

Grain crops, especially wheat, were at- 
tacked by disease because of excessive 
rains. Linseed, however, was progressing 
satisfactorily, although the area sown to 
this crop has been about 20 percent less 
than last year. Fewer oats were planted 
this year because of the high cost of seed 
and manpower and the low fixed price of 
livestock. The land was being prepared 
for the planting of sunflowers, peanuts. 
and corn, for which high prices are ex- 
pected. Plantings of grain sorghum. 
which was first cultivated in Uruguay 
last year, Will be less this season because 
of high manpower costs, lack of harvest- 
ing machinery, and the longer time re- 
quired for its development in comparison 
with other forages. It has been reported 
that the locusts which entered from the 
north in September were exterminated. 

Uruguay’s foreign trade for the first 7 
months of 1948 showed an export balance 
of 7,100,000 dollars as compared with an 
export balance of 15,800,000 dollars at 
the end of June 1948 and an import bal- 
ance of 27,900,000 dollars for the first 7 
months of 1947. 

A large shipment of Uruguayan-made 
tires, reportedly valued at 500,000 Uru- 
guayan pesos, was exported to Argentina 
at the end of September. A Swedish 
commercial mission was expected to ar- 
rive in the near future to complete nego- 
tiation of a Swedish-Uruguayan com- 
mercial agreement which has been under 
consideration for several months. Ex- 
port quotas were opened for 10,000 metric 
tons of linseed and 100 metric tons of 
honey; an import quota was opened for 
up to $300,000 worth of Brazilian coffee 

It was announced that the 1,000-ton 
Uruguayan-built steel motorship Presi- 
dente Berreta, which was launched in 
October 1947, will soon be put into serv- 
ice. Air parcel-post service between 
Uruguay, the United States, and several 
other Western Hemisphere countries was 
inaugurated in September. Weekly air 
service from Montevideo to Geneva, 
without requiring change of planes was 
inaugurated on September 18 when 
K. L. M. added the latter city as a stop 
on its Holland-South American line. 

A new rent-control law which became 
effective October 1 permits rents to be 
raised by mutual agreement between 
owners and tenants. 
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1948 “« Transportation 


Account” in United States International 
Balance of Payments 


Prepared in International Economics Division, Office of Business Economics 


Both receipts and payments in the in- 
ternational transportation account of the 
United States are estimated to have risen 
in the second quarter of 1948 to slightly 
higher levels than shown by revised first- 
quarter figures. Receipts rose by about 
$14,600,000, and payments by about 
$8,700,000. The net balance of receipts 
thus increased by almost $6,000,000 as 
compared with the first-quarter balance, 
and stood at $177,300,000 in the second 
3-month period. 

Earnings of United States carriers were 
higher for both the freight and the pas- 
senger traffic, but were offset somewhat 
by a decline in the amounts expended 
by foreign-flag vessels in United States 
ports. Freight earned by United States 
vessels in carrying United States exports 
is estimated at $215,000,000, as against 
$210,000,000 in the first quarter. This 
rise in freight receipts was accounted 
for by higher revenues on civilian sup- 
plies shipped by the armed forces; earn- 
ings on other ocean cargoes dropped be- 
low the first-quarter level. The total 
value of United States exports also 
showed a decline in the second quarter, 
even when civilian-supply shipments are 
included. 

Tonnage of ocean-borne exports prob- 
ably declined more than the value, since 
oversea exports of coal from this coun- 
try, an important part of the total freight 
volume, fell by one-third—from 6,700,000 
tons in the first 3 months to about 4,500,- 
000 in the second quarter. The drop in 


coal tonnage did not affect revenues too 
greatly, since freight rates for coal are 
lower than those for other types of com- 
modities. During the quarter, however 
a large number of United States ocean- 
going vessels were taken out of service. 
Great Lakes freight earnings showed a 
seasonal increase, as did passenger-fare 
receipts, both ocean and air. 

A drop in tonnage of total imports in 
the second quarter was accompanied by 
an increase in the portion of imports 
brought in on foreign-flag vessels. The 
result was only a small decline in the pay- 
ments to foreign operators for carrying 
imports to the United States. Passen- 
ger-fare payments, on the other hand, 
are estimated to have almost doubled 
over first-quarter fares. Fares paid by 
United States residents traveling on for- 
eign-flag vessels rose by almost $11,000,- 
000—from $8,000,000 in the first quarter 
to $18,800,000 in the second 3-month pe- 
riod. Port expenditures of United States 
vessels overseas are estimated to have 
declined only by a small amount in the 
second quarter, partially offsetting the 
increased passenger-fare payments. 

The increase in net receipts in the sec- 
ond quarter, despite smaller tonnages of 
both imports and exports and the in- 
creased foreign-flag participation in the 
United States trade, probably arose out 
of the shipment of a larger proportion of 
more highly fabricated goods, on which 
freight revenues are higher in relation 
to shipping weight. 


International Transportation Account of the United States, First and Second Quarters, 1948 


Millions of dollars} 
Nines Il quar 1 quar- Item Il quar I quar- 
ter ter ter ter - 
I pts, total 16.9 2 Payments, total 169. 6 160.9 
Freight (on U. 8, exports on U. 8 Freight (on U.S. imports on foreign 
carriers), total 234. 2 226, 2 carriers), total 4.9 85, 1 
Ocean 215.0 210.1 Ocean 79. 1 79.8 
Great Lake 1S 1 Great Lakes 9 5 
Air s.1 0 Air 1.) S 
Rail 9.3 9.0 Rail 3.8 4.0) 
Fares (paid by foreign travelers on Fares (paid by U. 8. travelers on 
S. carriers). total 95 3 12.3 foreign carriers), total 22. 2 11.8 
Ocean ia:7 5.9 Ocean 18.8 8.0 
Air 12.6 6.4 Air 3.4 3.8 
Charter hire 7 Charter hire 
p . Port expenditures (of U.S. carriers 
ort expenditures (of foreign car abroad), total ae 57.0 
riers in U. 8S, ports), total 8&3. 0 90.1 
Ocean 49.4 51.9 
Ocean 82.6 &O.3 : 
( - ’ 4 Great Lakes 4 oe 
“4 it Lakes 6 ; Air f.5 5.0 
a } 
Expenditures of U. 8. railroads in 
Net receipt 177.3 171.4 Canada 7.2 7.0 
Preliminary 
? Revised 
Includes freight of $50,000,000 in second quarter and $42,000,000 in first quarter on civilian supplies shipped by the 


armed forces to occupied area 


November 8. 1948 


s, and estimated freight on third-country trade 


Estimated freight revenues on United 
States ocean-borne trade (exclusive of 
civilian-supply and third-country reve- 
nues) are shown for United States and 
foreign-flag vessels in the following tabu- 
lation: 


Estimated Ocean-Freight Revenues, 
January—June 1948 


United 


Quarter and trade States Foreign 


commie vessels 
April-June, total 249.8 204.9 
Exports 158. 2 215.8 
Imports 91.6 79. 1 
January-March, toltal 2 256. 1 310. 1 
Exports 161.1 230. 3 
Imports 95, 0 79.8 


Preliminary. 
? Revised 
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feet, or 5 percent more than for the 
spring Fair. Every square foot of space 
was booked, and the Fair authorities were 
obliged to turn away 450 firms. 

The United States was second of the 
foreign participants, with 248 exhibitors. 
Great Britain led the field with 314 in- 
dividual displays. Among the other 24 
nations which attended this Fair, there 
were Belgium and Luxembourg, repre- 
sented by 158 exhibits, France by 148, 
Switzerland by 127, and Czechoslovakia 
by 120. 

Reportedly, a greater number of sale 
contracts were consummated by a smaller 
number of commercial visitors than at 
the last Fair. It is claimed that the fall 
exhibitors in the agrarian, dairy-equip- 
ment, and furniture divisions were highly 
satisfied with the results attained. 
Others who were said to have registered 
particular satisfaction were the official 
participants from Belgium, South Africa, 
Yugoslavia, and Germany. 

European observer states that the in- 
ternational trade fair at Utrecht is pri- 
marily a sample fair, sacrificing appeal 
to the general public for appeal to buyers. 
This is done by arranging the stands in 
such a manner as to present merchandise 
very simply. Services to foreign visitors 
are exceptionally well organized. 

The fifty-second Utrecht Trade Fair 
to be held from March 29 to April 7, 
1949, is expected to show the early re- 
sults of ECA’s plan for Europe’s economic 
recovery. It is suggested that early plans 
be made regarding space reservations. 
Americans interested in attending the 
Spring Utrecht Trade Fair should con- 
tact its United States representative, L. 
Smilde, 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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